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TPhe  recent  surge  of  interest  in  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  dozens  of  reports  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  (20).  Most  of  these  con¬ 
sist  of  descriptions  of  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  by  individual  teachers  and  offer 
little  or  no  comparative  data.  With  ob¬ 
jectivity  as  a  goal,  this  summary  of  re¬ 
search  will  limit  itself  to  those  studies 
which  have  involved  more  than  one 
teacher  and  have  provided  a  quantity  of 
comparative  data. 

Individualized-Teaching  Movement 

Years  ago  investigations  produced 
evidence  that  instruction  becomes  more 
effective  as  it  is  more  adequately  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  child’s  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  (16).  Teachers  devised  a  number 
of  approaches  to  differentiated  teach¬ 
ing  (4),  and  soon  there  was  an  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  individualized 
reading. 

The  individualized  approach  requires 
that  all  children  be  taught  separately, 
whether  they  are  achieving  at  the  same 
level  or  not. 

Every  child  reads  in  books  which  he 
selects  from  a  large  collection.  Reading 
skills  are  taught  during  a  couple  of  brief 
individual  conferences  with  the  teacher 
each  week.  Occasional  group  work 
occurs  when  a  few  children  need  to 
learn  a  new  skill  at  the  same  time,  or 


when  the  class  share  what  they  have 
been  reading  from  varied  texts  and  trade 
books  available  to  them. 

Action  Research 

Most  experiments  have  been  of  the 
action-research  type,  where  there  are 
no  control  groups  and  the  data  are  not 
subjected  to  statistical  tests  of  signif¬ 
icance.  This  kind  of  informal  experi¬ 
mentation  increases  the  instructor’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  complexity  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  his  own  capabilities  in  im¬ 
proving  the  process.  However,  results 
of  informal  experiments,  which  are  not 
designed  to  provide  randomization, 
replication,  and  statistical  analysis,  can 
be  accepted  only  as  the  observer’s  well- 
considered  opinions.  Several  informal 
studies  of  a  more  complicated  nature 
deserve  mention. 

In  one  case,  two  principals  disagreed 
on  whether  the  individualized  work  had 
resulted  in  greater  progress  (15).  In 
another,  achievement  tests  showed  that 
first-grade  children,  following  the  in¬ 
dividualized  approach,  made  no  greater 
growth  than  those  in  classes  organized 
in  the  traditional  manner  ( 14).  A  third 
experiment,  involving  especially  capable 
primary  reading  groups,  revealed  that 
growth  through  the  individualized  plan 
was  not  significantly  greater  than  under 
a  basic  reading  plan  (8).  In  most  situ- 
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ations  the  teachers  observed  that  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method  resulted  in  greater 
pupil  enthusiasm  for  reading. 

In  another  study,  individualized  read¬ 
ing  was  initiated  gradually  during  sever¬ 
al  years  (11).  After  three  years,  a  fifth- 
grade  class  achieved  a  median  reading 
score  of  6.2  on  the  California  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test,  although  the  pupils’  median 
mental-grade  equivalent  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  was  5.2. 

There  were  no  control  groups  with 
which  to  make  comparisons,  and  data 
for  the  other  four  participating  classes 
were  not  listed. 

Formally  Designed  Experiments 

Somewhat  different  findings  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  study  which  incorporated 
control  groups  (17).  The  third-grade 
classes  in  two  California  communities 
were  taught  by  individualized  and  basal 
programs.  Basal  reading  groups  made 
slightly  better  progress  in  vocabulary 
and  comprehension,  biit  the  teachers  of 
the  experimental  classes  were  satisfied 
with  the  individuahzed  approach. 

Another  study  compared  gains  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  a  laboratory  school’s  individu¬ 
alized  program  with  those  of  pupils  in 
a  school  where  basal-reading  instruction 
was  given  in  groups  (2).  Despite  an  av¬ 
erage  IQ  handicap  of  ten  points,  far 
more  children  in  the  control  group 
achieved  a  reading  age  of  84  months 
than  did  those  in  individualized  read¬ 
ing.  This  difference  was  eliminated 
when  the  children  reached  the  age  of 
132  months. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  study 
involved  the  detailed  observation  of 
twenty  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-grade 
teachers  who  had  been  recommended 
because  of  their  work  in  individualized 


reading  (10).  It  was  found  that  indi¬ 
vidualized  teaching  provided  numerous 
valuable  opportunities  for  utilizing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  development,  but  that 
such  opportunities  were  not  always  uti¬ 
lized.  Although  the  skills  programs  used 
were  especially  strong  in  word  analysis 
and  reading  for  different  purposes,  they 
gave  little  attention  to  meaning  clues, 
work-study  skills,  and  adapting  rate  of 
reading. 

To  evaluate  progress  made  with  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading  in  New  York,  data 
were  collected  by  structured  interviews 
with  teachers  and  principals  (9).  Of 
the  forty-six  participating  classes,  thirty- 
one  were  described  by  their  teachers  as 
“bright”  groups  rather  than  as  “average” 
or  “slow”  groups.  It  was  observed  that 
the  teachers  were  more  conscious  of 
skills  than  they  had  been  previously,  but 
skills  instruction  was  still  one  of  their 
major  concerns. 

The  supervisors  of  the  program  felt 
that  teachers  having  special  qualities  of 
attitude,  flexibility,  resourcefulness,  and 
creativity  were  needed  to  guarantee  the 
program’s  success.  The  survey  included 
a  list  of  favorable  reactions  of  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents. 

A  few  additional  studies  have  been 
encouraging  to  the  proponents  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading.  One  investigator 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  set  up 
the  controls  and  statistical  analysis  re¬ 
quired  of  formal  research  (1).  He 
matched  156  children  in  fourth-,  fifth-, 
and  sixth-grade  classes  on  a  number  of 
standard  tests  and  educational  charac¬ 
teristics.  After  nine  months  of  work  the 
achievement  of  individualized  classes 
was  significantly  better  than  that  of  the 
basal  reader  classes  in  silent-reading 
comprehension,  oral  reading,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  books  read.  There  was  no  great 
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difference  on  vocabulary-test  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  classes. 

Although  only  skilled  teachers  were 
involved,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
much  the  unobservable  differences  in 
their  capabilities  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  findings.  Also,  the  school 
system  involved  had  a  regulation  pro¬ 
hibiting  classroom  libraries;  this  restric¬ 
tion  could  have  had  a  limiting  effect  on 
the  extent  of  supplementary  reading 
done  by  children  in  the  basic  program. 

In  another  situation,  student  teachers 
initiated  an  individualized  reading  pro¬ 
gram  for  intermediate  grades  (12).  Pu¬ 
pils  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  five 
experimental  and  five  control  sections, 
where  the  study  ran  from  October  10  to 
January  4.  Professional  observers  agreed 
that  the  reading  skills  were  taught 
meaningfully. 

Equivalent  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  revealed  an  average 
gain  of  six  months  for  the  control  groups 
compared  with  two  months  for  the  basic 
reading  groups.  The  respective  subtests 
showed  eight  months’  and  four  months’ 
gain  in  word  meaning,  three  months’ 
gain  and  one  month’s  loss  in  paragraph 
comprehension.  The  differences  in  favor 
of  individualized  reading  were  signif¬ 
icant  at  the  .01  level,  and  the  pupils 
were  enthusiastic  about  this  approach. 

This  researcher,  however,  wisely 
pointed  out  several  serious  limitations 
on  these  conclusions.  The  individual¬ 
ized  program  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
teacher  enthusiasm,  longer  daily  reading 
periods,  and  the  presence  of  regular  and 
student  teachers.  No  mention  was  made 
of  whether  or  not  the  basic  groups  had 
as  many  extension  readers  available  as 
were  used  in  tbe  individualized  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,  one  wonders  wbat  kind  of 
teaching  the  basic  groups  received  to 


make  possible  a  loss  in  comprehension 
ability  as  was  indicated. 

Some  Doubts 

A  doctoral  study  involved  intermedi¬ 
ate-grade  pupils  who  were  matched  on 
reading  ability,  IQ,  and  socio-economic 
status  (23).  Student  teachers  were 
trained  and  supervised  in  teaching  half 
of  the  groups  by  the  individualized 
method  and  half  by  the  basal-reader 
method.  The  children  doing  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  work  seemed  more  interested 
and  read  more  books  than  the  children 
who  studied  by  the  basal-reader  meth¬ 
od;  tests  of  significance  showed  no  sure 
differences  between  tbe  gains  in  reading 
abilities  of  the  two  groups.  Very  similar 
results  w’ere  reported  in  another  situ¬ 
ation  (3). 

In  California  an  investigator  took 
particular  pains  to  guard  against  the 
possible  salutory  effect  of  placement  in 
an  experimental  group  (19).  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  seven  classes  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  taugbt  reading  according 
to  principles  of  individualized  self¬ 
selection  during  the  preceding  three 
years.  Using  the  critical-ratio  method, 
he  found  that  the  mean  IQ  (California 
Short-Form  Test)  of  the  183  students 
was  not  significantly  different  from  the 
mean  of  1 1 7  for  the  district. 

He  then  studied  the  available  data 
from  an  achievement-test  battery  which 
had  been  administered  to  all  pupils  in 
October  of  the  preceding  two  years. 
During  the  twelve-month  period  be¬ 
tween  tests,  the  average  reading  gain 
for  the  district  was  1.25  years. 

During  the  same  year,  the  mean  read¬ 
ing  gains  of  the  seven  classes  practicing 
self-selection  were  as  follows:  .43,  .63, 
.51,  .16,  .28,  .68,  and  .79.  Only  26.7 
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per  cent  of  the  experimental  pupils 
achieved  one  year’s  growth,  and  consid¬ 
erably  fewer  reached  the  district’s  av¬ 
erage  level.  Gains  of  superior  students 
were  not  significantly  different  from 
those  of  the  average  people;  there  were 
too  few  below-average  youngsters  to 
make  any  valid  comparison. 

In  Minnesota  an  experiment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  that  the  same  instruc¬ 
tors  teach  with  both  methods,  that  the 
same  students  act  as  both  the  experi¬ 
mental  and  control  groups,  and  that  the 
same  types  and  quantities  of  books  be 
available  in  both  the  control  and  experi¬ 
mental  classrooms. 

These  controls  focused  attention  on 
comparative  pupil  growth,  rather  than 
on  what  different  teachers  could  ac¬ 
complish.  Ten  second-grade  classes  were 
randomly  chosen  from  among  those 
whose  teachers  volunteered  to  partici¬ 
pate.  The  one  beginning  teacher  in  the 
group  had  conducted  individualized 
reading  as  a  student  teacher.  The  other 
teachers  were  prepared  by  sp>ecial  study 
plus  a  great  deal  of  exp>erience  in  super¬ 
vising  self-selected  reading  activities  as 
a  part  of  their  supplementary  reading 
program. 

Five  classes  were  randomly  selected 
to  begin  individualized  reading,  while 
the  other  five  classes  engaged  in  a  strong 
basal  program.  After  three  months,  all 
classes  rotated  to  the  opposite  method, 
and  work  was  continued  for  another 
three  months. 

The  basal  reading  program  involved 
at  least  three  reading  groups  in  each 
room  with  a  separate  set  of  basal  ma¬ 
terials  for  each.  One  hundred  or  more 
different  books  at  various  difficulty  lev¬ 
els  were  kept  in  both  the  experimental 
and  the  control  classrooms.  During  the 
weeks  of  basic  instruction  the  children 


were  encouraged  to  read  extensively 
and  to  record  their  supplementary  books. 

At  the  beginning,  and  again  at  the 
end,  of  both  the  first  and  second  three- 
month  periods,  standardized  tests  of  vo¬ 
cabulary,  paragraph  reading,  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  visual  elements  were  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  analysis  of  variance 
treatment  revealed  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mean  gains  of  the 
capable  pupils  when  using  the  individ¬ 
ualized  or  the  basal  group  methods. 

The  less  capable  pupils,  however, 
while  using  the  basal  group  method, 
achieved  a  mean  gain  in  word-recogni¬ 
tion  that  was  enough  superior  to  their 
mean  gain  under  the  individualized 
methcxl  to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  teachers  observed  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  highly  motivated  through  the 
individual  conferences,  and  that  they 
read  more  books  as  a  result.  These 
teachers  decided  to  abandon  the  totally 
individualized  plan  because  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  include  readiness  activities,  its 
instructional  inefficiency,  and  its  crea¬ 
tion  of  undue  time  pressures  on  the 
conscientious  teacher.  Instead  they 
planned  to  add  individual  conferences 
through  the  self-selected  supplementary 
reading. 

What  Has  Been  Learned 

Why  have  these  research  studies 
seemed  to  lead  to  conflicting  conclu-  > 
sions?  Obviously  they  were  not  all 
carried  out  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  In  addition,  various  expjeri- 
ments  display  the  faults  of  inadequate 
sampling,  lack  of  replication,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  control  the  all-imp)ortant  factor 
of  differences  in  teacher  capability  (6). 

Persons  reporting  exp)eriments  with 
individualized  reading  have  been  esp)e- 
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cially  prone  to  omit  a  careful  definition 
of  the  basal-reader  program  offered  to 
the  control  classes.  What  does  "tradi¬ 
tional”  or  "customary”  mean  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive  preceding  "basal  program”?  Do  all 
children  read  at  the  same  place  in  the 
same  reader?  Are  the  rich  extension¬ 
reading  resources  and  the  creative  activ¬ 
ities  included,  or  does  the  program  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  around-the-room  oral 
reading? 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  reports  of 
experiments  comparing  basal  and  indi¬ 
vidualized  readings,  because  thousands 
of  teachers  use  the  basal  books  and 
teach  little  or  none  of  the  program  that 
is  "made  to  go  with  them. 

After  analyzing  the  strengths  and  the 
shortcomings  of  each  study,  one  can 
offer  some  factual  conclusions. 

1.  The  iudiridualized-reading  ap¬ 
proach  can  he  somewhat  successful  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances.  In  most  of 
the  experiments,  the  mean  gains  on  gen¬ 
eral  growth  factors  were  satisfactory. 
Unfortunately,  little  attention  has  been 
focused  on  tbe  many  specific  word-rec¬ 
ognition  skills,  different  comprehension 
abilities,  and  varied  study  skills  that  are 
required  of  the  well-rounded  reader 
(5).  Also,  the  faults  in  the  preparation 
of  standard-test'  norms  may  result  in 
erroneous  data  (7).  It  is  disturbing  to 
note  that  the  individualized  approach 
was  strikingly  unsuccessful  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  teachers  did  not  expect 
comparison  to  be  made  (19). 

2.  The  successful  teaching  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading  requires  especially 
competent  teachers  (9,  18,  21).  In  the 
Minnesota  study  the  most  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  experienced  teachers  achieved 
the  best  results  with  both  methods.  A 
very  capable  beginning  teacher  who  had 
done  student  teaching  with  individu¬ 


alized  reading  was  inordinately  more 
successful  with  the  strong  basal  pro¬ 
gram.  She  found  a  good  manual  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity. 

3.  The  less  capable  pupils  are  less 
likely  to  achieve  success  in  an  individ¬ 
ualized  situation  (21).  This  seemed  to 
be  anticipated  in  two  studies  (8,  9). 
Slower  children’s  ability  to  profit  from 
the  careful  adjustment  of  work  to  their 
level  is  counterbalanced  by  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  work  independently  for  the  long 
periods  that  come  between  individual 
conferences. 

4.  Children  read  more  books  under 
the  plan  of  self-selection  with  individ¬ 
ualized  instruction  (1,  9,  21,  23). 

5.  The  personal  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  is  of 
particular  value.  The  children  respond 
to  this  display  of  special  interest  with 
great  enthusiasm  (9,  14,  21,  23). 

6.  Individualized  reading  does  not 
allow  adequate  time  for  the  setting  of 
thought-provoking  purposes  for  reading, 
nor  for  the  introduction  of  new  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Psychology  has  shown  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  purpose  for  efficient  learning, 
and  experimental  studied  some  years  ago 
proved  the  value  of  direct  teaching  of 
vocabulary  (13). 

7.  The  lack  of  a  planned  sequen¬ 
tial  skills  program  makes  teachers  un¬ 
easy  about  a  wholly  individualized  or¬ 
ganization  (9,  10,  21).  This  feeling 
seems  justified.  Although  children  read 
more  through  individualized  self-selec¬ 
tion,  the  majority  of  controlled  studies 
indicate  that  this  method  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  achievement.  In  some  of 
the  single-class  experiments  with  self¬ 
selection,  teachers  have  commented  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  set  aside  peri¬ 
ods  for  common-skills  lessons  with  the 
whole  class;  this  procedure  may  enforce 
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more  of  a  lock  step  in  growth  than  any  ports  mention  that  only  a  couple  of  con- 

grouping  procedure.  ferences  can  be  scheduled  with  each 

8.  Teachers  using  the  wholly  in-  child  each  week,  and  sometimes  these 

diridualized  approach  are  constantly  must  be  brief.  Also,  additional  planning 

pressed  for  time  to  provide  the  confer-  time  is  needed  to  prepare  for  many  in¬ 

duces  that  pupils  need.  Most  of  the  re-  dividual  lessons. 
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Some  Neglected  Areas 
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Over  the  years,  teachers  have  faced 
the  persistent  problem  of  developing 
operational  reading  skills  in  social  stud¬ 
ies  and  science  instruction.  We  have 
seen  approaches  which  emphasize  skill 
development  through  unit  instruction. 
There  are  those  who  put  all  their  money 
on  a  basal  reader  series  or  the  not-so- 
new  ideas  behind  individualized  read¬ 
ing.  We  are  also  hearing  more  and  more 
these  days  about  the  importance  of 
teaching  reading  as  a  thinking  process, 
if  we  are  to  insure  that  our  pupils  will 
emerge  as  well-rounded  readers. 

Educators  ready  themselves  for  ped¬ 
agogical  battle  behind  such  banners  as 
"creative”  and  “systematic.”  Emotion 
sometimes  beclouds  the  powers  of 
reason.  But  through  it  all,  teachers  are 
still  facing  the  problem  of  just  how  to 
develop  effective  work-study  skills. 

Teachers  find  that  basal  readers  and 
content  texts  alone  do  not  insure  effec- 
live  use  of  work-study  skills  in,  for  ex- 
iuiiple,  the  social  studies.  Other  teach¬ 
ers  notice  that  dependence  primarily 
upon  common  methods  of  unit  instruc¬ 
tion  for  developing  work-study  skills 
usually  points  up  the  need  for  systematic 
instruction.  In  both  instances,  teachers 
voice  the  mutual  question,  "How  can  I 
help  children  to  develop  effective  work- 
study  skills?”* 


Purposeful  Reading 

The  secret  of  getting  a  start  on  the 
problem  is  to  recognize  that  reading 
skills  become  more  functional  as  they 
are  used  with  a  purpose,  and  that  prac¬ 
tice  in  these  skills  becomes  functional 
as  inadequacies  are  identified  in  pur¬ 
poseful  reading.  When  a  child  has  a 
real  need  to  find  out  something,  there 
is  an  immediate  practical  test  of  his 
ability  to  locate  information,  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  select  information  relative 
to  his  purposes,  to  organize  information, 
and  to  make  reasonable  provisions  for 
remembering  the  information.  The  need 
for  these  work-study  skills  is  generally 
quite  evident  to  the  child. 

One  complaint  of  pupils  that  aggra¬ 
vates  teachers  most  is,  “I  can’t  find  any 
information  in  this  book,”  when  the 
teacher  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
book  contains  many  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Pupils  must  learn  to  pursue  in¬ 
formation  persistently  if  their  skills  in 
locating  information  are  ever  going  to 
amount  to  much. 

Some  teachers  attack  the  problem  in 
the  following  manner.  First  they  collect 
enough  books  so  that  there  is  at  least 
one  book  for  each  pupil.  Then  questions 
concerning  needed  information,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  found  in  a  particu- 
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lar  book,  are  placed  on  slips  of  paper. 
These  slips  of  paper  are  then  placed  in¬ 
side  the  appropriate  books,  and  the 
books  are  put  on  the  reference  table. 

“\V'e  seem  to  be  having  some  trouble 
finding  things  we  want  to  know,”  the 
teacher  observes.  “Over  here  on  our 
reference  table  are  some  books.  In  each 
book  is  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  question 
that  one  of  us  has  asked.  Let’s  each  take 
a  book,  read  the  question  on  the  slip 
of  paper  in  it,  and  then  check  to  see  if 
the  book  contains  the  information  we 
need  about  the  question.” 

Location  of  Information:  Skills 

Student  responses  vary  from  prompt 
location  of  available  information,  to 
partial  location  of  available  information, 
non-location  of  available  information, 
and  self-doubt  when  a  hook  contains  no 
pertinent  information.  The  pupils  ex¬ 
change  hints  on  how  each  found  what 
he  was  looking  for,  i.e.,  by  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  index,  skimming,  typographical 
aids,  and  preface  information. 

If  a  student  erroneously  claims  that 
information  is  not  available,  another 
child  is  given  the  book  to  see  what  he 
can  find.  When  he  finds  the  informa¬ 
tion  (assuming  he  does;  otherwise,  an¬ 
other  pupil  has  a  try  at  the  job),  he  is 
asked  how  he  found  it.  His  answers  are 
an  integral  part  of  instruction  for  the 
child  who  claimed,  "There’s  nothing 
about  the  question  in  this  book.” 

For  the  teacher,  speed  of  location  is 
often  a  vital  clue  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  ability  to  use  location  skills. 
The  teacher  asks,  “Algernon,  how  did 
you  find  what  you  were  looking  for  so 
quickly?”  The  pupil’s  answers  provide 
instruction  for  more  inept  students. 
Thus  their  weaknesses  in  work-study 


skills  are  identified  for  individual  chil¬ 
dren,  just  as  they  are  identified  during 
supervised  study  periods  in  unit  work. 
The  next  step  is  to  have  the  pupils  prac¬ 
tice  perfecting  the  needed  skills. 

In  addition  to  using  location  skills  in 
unit  instruction,  the  teacher  may  pro¬ 
vide  separate  practice  sessions.  In  these 
sessions,  the  niceties  of  index-use,  for 
example,  may  be  clinched.  Alternative 
key  words  may  be  investigated  so  that 
children  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  idea 
classifications.  They  learn  to  classify  in 
broad  categories  (natural  resources)  and 
also  in  subdivisions:  (natural  resources 
— forests — pine).  Children  learn  that 
information  concerning  pine  forests 
might  be  found  under  such  key  words 
as:  pine,  forests,  natural  resources,  con¬ 
servation,  etc. 

Pupils  learn  the  uses  made  of  com¬ 
mas  and  semicolons  for  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  information  contained  in  a  book, 
e.g.,  221-252  indicates  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  221,  252;  and  147,  if.,  indi¬ 
cates  more  information  than  147.  Skill 
in  using  cross  references  given  under 
key  words  is  also  developed  through 
practice  in  location. 

Dictionary  Usage 

Location  skills  involving  dictionary' 
use  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  alpha¬ 
betical  order  and  increase  in  complexity 
as  the  various  means  of  finding  correct 
meanings,  pronunciation,  and  spelling 
are  learned.  This  very  range  in  skill 
difficulty  provides  teachers  with  built- 
in  content  for  differentiated  instruction 
based  upon  both  grouping  and  “indi¬ 
vidualized”  procedures. 

Knowledge  of  sight-sound  relation¬ 
ships  is  vital  to  the  location  of  such 
words  as  gnaw,  sure,  business,  and 
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choir.  When  the  spelling  of  a  word  is 
known,  but  the  pronunciation  is  un¬ 
known,  skill  in  using  phonetic  respell¬ 
ings  and  the  pronunciation  key  is 
needed.  In  this  case,  the  word  may  be 
found  rather  readily,  but  figuring  out 
the  pronunciation  poses  a  more  difficult 
problem  for  the  child. 

Take,  for  example,  the  class  which 
was  reading  about  the  state  bird  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  the  Hawaiian  or  nene  goose. 
There  was  no  difficulty  over  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  "Hawaiian  goose,”  but  no 
one  knew  for  sure  if  nene  should  be 
pronounced  n<*n,  ne-ne,  na-na,  or  wbat. 
The  room  dictionaries  did  not  list  the 
nene  goose,  because  it  is  nearly  as  rare 
as  the  whooping  crane.  The  school’s 
unabridged  dictionarv’  also  did  not  list 
the  bird. 

When  an  ornithologist  was  tracked 
down,  he  wrote  the  children  that  the 
bird’s  name  was  pronounced  “nay-nay.” 
Although  this  pronunciation  was  read¬ 
ily  understood,  several  youngsters 
wanted  to  know  why  the  dictionary  re¬ 
spelling  for  long  a  was  a  instead  of  ay. 

For  some  children,  this  was  the  first 
realization  of  the  need  for  regular  spell¬ 
ings  of  speech  sounds.  The  episode  also 
pointed  up  the  need  for  understanding 
and  use  of  the  pronunciation  key. 

Relationships  of  Words 

Some  of  the  relationships  between 
the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  words 
were  brought  out  when  the  children 
sought  words  with  the  same  speech 
sounds  but  different  spellings.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  was  admittedly  random,  but  the 
youngsters  came  up  with  examples  such 
as  the  following: 

sh  shut,  sure,  revolution,  anxious 

u  cut,  oven,  blood,  done 


a  able,  kay,  obey,  rage,  aid,  eight, 
ate,  break,  raise 

Such  examples  further  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  pronunciation 
key  for  finding  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  many  words  found  in  social 
studies  and  science  materials.  Aware¬ 
ness  that  speech  sounds  were  spelled  in 
various  ways  alerted  the  pupils  to  look 
under  alternative  spellings  if  they  Were 
unable  to  find  a  spoken  word  in  the 
dictionary,  e.g.,  rye,  wry.  The  students 
came  to  appreciate  the  difference  in 
difficulty  of  locating  words  found  in 
reading  materials  and  locating  words 
found  in  speaking  vocabularies. 

Appropriate  Meaning 

Practice  in  selecting  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  meaning  for  the  contextual  setting 
of  a  word  was  also  provided.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  following  were  posed  for 
dictionary  practice :  ( 1 )  Which  mean¬ 
ing  given  in  the  dictionary  best  fits  the 
word  revolution  in  this  sentence?  “A 
revolution  overthrew  the  government.” 
(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  word  diur¬ 
nal  when  it  is  used  with  insect? 

Some  questions  were  asked  about 
words  not  in  the  dictionary.  These  were 
to  sharpen  attention  to  other  reference 
materials  which  very  likely  would  con¬ 
tain  information  about  the  word  mean¬ 
ings.  Thus,  the  dictionai7  became  a 
basic  reference  for  meaning,  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  spelling,  but  intelligent 
searching  for  other  sources  was  also 
learned. 

It  may  be  seen  that  consistent  empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  upon  purposeful  use  of 
study  skills  and  upon  functional  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  on  needed  skills  as  re¬ 
vealed  through  reading  social  studies 
and  science  materials. 


Reading:  Self-Propelled  Learners 
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The  first  reading  of  a  selection  is 
done  silently,  at  the  pupil’s  own  pace. 
He  is  free  to  skim  the  table  of  contents, 
chapter  headings,  and  sectional  head¬ 
ings  to  orient  himself  regarding  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  factual  matter — to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  selection  and  its  set¬ 
ting.  He  is  equally  free  to  speed  through 
an  exciting  passage  or  to  stop  for  re- 
flection  on  what  the  author  is  saying. 
That  is,  he  paces  himself,  without  being 
frustrated  by  slower  readers  or  dragged 
discouragingly  along  by  faster  readers. 

Relaxation  by  Design 

In  this  setting,  the  pupil  experiences 
the  glow  of  success  each  day  as  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  reading  of  each  selection.  His 
reward  is  his  grasp  of  the  content  of 
the  material — factual  or  fictional. 

This  reading  hour  usually  is  a  quiet, 
relaxed  time.  With  the  pupil’s  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  on  an  interesting  selection, 
his  concentration  may  be  intense.  Read¬ 
ing,  therefore,  is  an  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence,  likely  to  be  continued  at  home. 

Before  the  pupil  begins  his  silent 
reading,  his  teacher  has  impressed  upon 
him  her  eagerness  and  availability’  to 
help  him  with  words  and  ideas.  This 
attitude  contributes  to  his  relaxation  in 
a  reading  situation;  therefore,  the  teach¬ 
er  maintains  a  flexible  schedule  so  that 
she  makes  good  with  him. 

When  the  pupil  is  reading  the  right 
book,  he  is  interested  and  shows  no 
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signs  of  inefficiency,  such  as  slow  rate, 
lip  movement,  finger  pointing,  or  low 
comprehension.  He  asks  for  help  on  not 
more  than  one  word  in  100  to  200 
words  of  reading.  (The  idea  of  not 
more  than  three  new  words  on  each  page 
is  not  an  adequate  criterion  because  the 
number  of  words  on  different  pages  may 
vary  from  20  to  300.) 

Phonics:  First  Aid 

W'hat  kind  of  help  does  the  teacher 
give  the  child  when  he  needs  help  on  a 
word?  Eirst,  she  asks  him  what  part  or 
parts  of  the  word  he  does  not  know. 
Maybe  it  is  the  dr  or  ai  of  drain,  or  the 
fr  of  frog,  or  an  inability  to  identify  the 
syllables  of  generally,  enchanted,  or  al¬ 
exandrite.  In  these  instances,  she  helps 
him  apply  his  phonic  skills. 

If  he  has  not  learned  the  necessary 
skills,  she  tells  him  the  sound  of  the 
troublesome  vowel,  vowel-consonant  or 
consonant-vowel  blend,  or  syllable.  But 
she  makes  a  note  to  teach  that  skill  im¬ 
mediately,  recording  the  word  and  its 
page  number. 

Second,  the  word  may  be  Don 
Quixote,  Guatemala,  luau,  tortillas,  or 
some  other  word  foreign  to  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Or,  the  word  may  be  onee,  done, 
or  some  other  stray  from  the  usual 
phonic  rules.  At  this  time,  the  teacher 
may  violate  the  rules  by  merely  telling 
the  pupil  the  word.  This  practice  of 
telling  the  child  the  word  is  to  be  used 
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only  for  these  emergencies,  because  it 
does  not  lead  the  pupil  to  independence 
in  the  application  of  his  phonic  skills. 

Accent  on  Thinking 

Third,  in  each  instance  the  teacher 
makes  sure  the  pupil  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  its  context.  For 
example,  he  may  interpret  fearless  as 
meaning  “to  be  afraid.” 

This  problem  of  meaning,  of  course, 
involves  a  whole  complex  of  thinking 
abilities,  covering  far  more  than  word 
meanings.  For  example,  the  pupil  may 
need  help  on : 

1.  Interpreting  shifts  of  meaning 
in  the  use  of  fast,  launch,  and 
other  words  in  different  contexts 

2.  Definite  terms;  e.g.,  acre 

3.  Indefinite  terms;  e.g.,  several, 
few 

4.  Figurative  language;  e.g.,  yellow 
streak,  an  air  of  success 

5.  Punctuation;  e.g.,  dash  used  to 
set  off  an  explanation  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  idea 

6.  Different  t>’pes  of  context  clues 
to  a  term  or  other  word 

7.  Attitudes  of  the  author  toward  a 
character  or  a  topic 

8.  Attitude  of  writer  toward  his 
reader;  e.g.,  to  put  reader  in  a 
“tall  talc”  or  serious  mood 

9.  Author’s  purpose,  or  motive,  for 
writing  the  selection. 

The  above  brief  listing  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  merely  a  few  crucial  abilities 
required  for  thinking  about  what  the 
writer  says.  It  does  point  out,  however, 
the  need  for  the  development  of  specific 
thinking  abilities  as  well  as  phonic  skills. 

During  the  silent  reading,  the  pupil 
gives  his  attention  and  concentration  to 
the  thought  of  what  he  is  reading.  At 


the  same  time,  he  is  taught  to  be  aware 
of  an  occasional  need  for  help  on  words 
and  ideas.  This  point  of  view  is  "sold” 
to  the  pupil  along  with  the  idea  of  either 
a  group  or  individualized  plan;  other¬ 
wise,  he  will  learn  to  be  satisfied  with 
superficial  reading  rather  than  with 
depth  reading. 

Application  of  Skills 

Silent  reading  is  a  time  for  a  pupil 
to  apply  skills  and  abilities  already 
learned.  During  most  of  this  silent  read¬ 
ing  time,  his  attitudes  toward  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ideas,  his  phonic  skills,  and  think¬ 
ing  abilities  function  automatically.  As 
the  pupil  learns  additional  skills  and 
abilities,  he  becomes  (a)  more  nearly 
independent  and  (b)  increasingly  aware 
of  his  needs. 

Individual  conferences  and  group 
sessions  are  appropriate  times  for  teach¬ 
ing  new  skills. 

Sequence:  the  Plus  Factor 

The  timing  of  skill  teaching  is  based 
on  (a)  needs  identified  during  the  silent 
reading  and  follow-up  sessions  and  (b) 
the  sequence  of  skills  leading  up  to 
those  needs.  For  example,  during  the 
silent  reading,  the  pupil  may  request 
help  on  the  word  passage.  If  the  pupil 
is  totally  unable  to  analyze  the  word  into 
syllables,  he  may  need  a  whole  chain  of 
learning  ranging  from  hearing  syllables 
and  applying  the  vowel  rule  to  the  first 
syllable  to  the  study  of  the  soft  sound  of 
g  in  the  second  syllable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  versed  in 
phonics  and  well  versed  in  the  meaning 
of  the  context  for  the  word  passage 
would  be  able  to  identify  the  word  even 
though  he  said  pass  and  age.  That  is. 
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he  would  identify  instantly  the  ij  sound 
of  the  unaccented  age  syllable. 

Simplifying  Complexity 

Here,  therefore,  are  two  important 
rules  of  teaching: 

1 .  Help  the  child  to  apply  his  skills 


and  abilities  during  silent  reading, 
using  a  tell-the-pupil-the-word  practice 
only  in  an  “emergency.” 

2.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  use  new 
skills  and  abilities  during  individual 
conferences  and  group  sessions,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  more  economical  of  pupil 
and  teacher  time. 
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T^he  concept  of  meeting  individual 
needs  is  not  new.  This  concept  has  been 
with  us  since  the  days  of  Comenius  in 
the  early  sixteen-hundreds  when  he 
urged  that  .  .  education  at  each  stage 
should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  child,”  and  in  1762,  with 
the  publication  of  Rousseau’s  Emile. 

Emile  was  written  to  expound,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rousseau’s  own  words,  that 
“The  fundamental  point  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  children  is  that  they  exhibit 
characteristic  differences  at  different 
stages  of  maturing,  and  that  appropriate 
activities  should  be  provided  for  each 
stage  and  each  child.”  Pestalozzi  urged 
attention  to  individual  differences  and 
pointed  out  methods  of  achieving  this 
aim  in  his  famous  best  seller,  Leonard 
and  Gertrude. 

Yes,  the  masters  have  been  telling  us 
for  three  and  a  half  centuries  that  we 
should  strive  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  children.  We  have  been  very 
slow  in  applying  their  words  of  wisdom. 

Individual  Instruction  Came  First 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
very  beginning  of  reading  instruction 
reading  was  taught  exclusively  on  the 
individual  basis,  not  as  a  matter  of  phi¬ 
losophy  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 


There  were  no  schools  or  classrooms  or 
classes.  Each  child  was  taught  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  by  a  scribe,  a  priest,  a  tutor, 
or  some  member  of  his  family. 

Even  in  our  early  "dame  schools”  in 
America,  each  child  was  taught  individ¬ 
ually  and  progressed  at  his  own  rate. 
A  small  group  of  children  would  gather 
in  the  dame’s  kitchen,  but  each  one 
would  recite  to  her  from  his  own  place 
in  the  primer  or  Bible  as  she  busied  her¬ 
self  with  her  household  duties. 

Finally  mass  education  was  extended 
to  all  children.  It  then  became  necessary 
for  one  teacher  to  teach  a  large  group 
of  pupils.  In  meeting  this  problem,  the 
monitorial  system  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land  was  hailed  as  an  excellent  solution 
and  was  widely  adopted.  According  to 
this  plan,  one  teacher  was  in  charge  of 
perhaps  75  to  300  pupils.  This  larger 
group  was  divided  into  smaller  groups, 
usually  of  nine  pupils  each,  and  each 
of  these  smaller  groups  was  taught  by  a 
monitor. 

The  next  and  most  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  in  classroom  organization  was 
ushered  in  with  the  publication  of  the 
McGuffey  Readers  between  the  years  of 
1836  and  1844.  McGuffey  was  the  first 
author  to  produce  a  clearly-defined 
graded  series  of  readers,  with  one  read¬ 
er  for  each  of  the  six  grades.  With  the 
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advent  of  these  readers,  class  grouping 
in  terms  of  reading  levels  began. 

Individual  Differences 

The  first  strong  interest  in  individual 
differences  in  reading  to  emerge,  after 
many  years  of  grouping,  came  forth  late 
in  our  history.  The  dramatic  decade  be¬ 
ginning  with  1910  ushered  in  the  test¬ 
ing  movement.  Reading  tests  were  de¬ 
veloped  between  1915  and  1920.  Read¬ 
ing  surveys  became  popular  between 
1920  and  1930. 

With  the  administration  of  newly  de¬ 
veloped  tests,  a  very  great  fundamental 
truth  became  apparent  to  school  people 
— the  realization  that  there  were  wide 
individual  differences  in  the  reading 
achievements  of  children  in  the  same 
grade  and  in  the  same  classroom.  This 
discovery  spurred  school  people  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  variety  of  adjustments 
in  classroom  organization  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  designed  to  cope  with  this  newly 
revealed  variation  in  the  learning  rate 
of  children. 

There  were  reports  of  adjustments  to 
individual  differences  made  in  class¬ 
rooms  which  maintained  the  regular 
organization.  Among  them  were  ability 
grouping,  flexible  promotions,  and  dif¬ 
ferentiated  assignments.  But  the  pul¬ 
sating  new  idea  was  that  of  breaking  up 
class  organization  entirely  to  permit  in¬ 
dividual  progression. 

This  plan  of  organization  received  as 
much  attention  at  this  time  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  at  the  present  moment.  Speech¬ 
es,  articles,  and  yearbooks  dealt  with  the 
subject.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Detroit,  Winnetka,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  other  school  systems  reported 
results  they  had  obtained  by  individual 
instruction.  The  states  of  Connecticut 


and  Illinois  reported  experiments  being 
conducted  in  rural  schools. 

The  various  plans,  on  the  whole,  were 
patterned  after  the  Winnetka  or  the 
Dalton  ideas,  in  both  of  which  individ¬ 
ual  progression  in  reading  and  other 
subjects  was  made  possible  by  means  of 
assignments  in  which  the  child  worked 
through  subject  matter  material  that  in¬ 
creased  in  small  increments  of  difficulty. 
The  important  point  to  note  is  that  at¬ 
tention  to  individual  differences  in 
reading  received  its  first  great  impetus 
during  the  decade  1920-1930. 

Time  passed,  enthusiasm  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  plan  waned,  and  we  settled 
back  into  our  three-group  organization 
which  we  have  used  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  ever  since. 

Present  Influences 

Newer  philosophies  and  psychologies 
that  emphasize  the  individual,  accumu¬ 
lations  of  scientific  data  about  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  too  many  under¬ 
achievers  in  reading  in  our  public 
schools — all  these  influences  have  com¬ 
bined  to  awaken  our  slumbering  com¬ 
placency  in  regard  to  the  reading  needs 
and  capacities  of  individual  children. 
Perhaps  the  culminating  force,  however, 
is  the  crucial  state  of  world  affairs  at 
present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  crisis. 

This,  I  believe,  is  providing  a  very 
great  impetus  to  recognition  of  individ¬ 
ual  differences.  For  many  years  our 
country  has  been  successful,  secure.  We 
thought  we  had  the  smartest,  most  tal¬ 
ented,  most  ingenious  people  in  the 
world.  As  a  nation  we  really  had  no 
great  urge  to  develop  the  special  poten¬ 
tialities  of  each  individual  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  levels. 
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Democracy,  of  course,  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  individual  differences, 
but  this  philosophy  has  largely  expressed 
itself  through  free  enterprise.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  has  had  the  right  to  go  into 
any  business  that  he  liked  and  to  learn 
and  work  at  any  trade  or  profession  that 
he  desired.  This  freedom  to  choose  one’s 
work  or  business  has  resulted  in  great 
material  success  for  our  country. 

Democracy  has  provided  schooling  for 
every  child  and  some  special  provisions 
for  educating  handicapped  children. 

All  this  is  well  and  good.  Only  in 
America  will  you  find  such  generous 
opportunities  for  each  individual  to 
make  a  good  living.  Only  in  America 
will  you  find  as  much  attention  given 
to  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
.And  in  America,  also,  we  are  outstand¬ 
ing  in  that  every  child  is  provided  with 
a  free  education  in  the  public  schools 
through  the  high  school  grades. 

U’e  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
our  educational  system  as  a  whole,  but 
for  the  most  part  our  instruction  has 
been  geared  to  mass  production  patterns. 
The  forward  step  which  we  need  to  take 
in  practical  ways  is  that  of  making  bet¬ 
ter  provision  for  developing  the  unique 
characteristics  and  talents  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  who  attends  our  free  public 
schools.  And  the  great  impetus  for  do¬ 
ing  this  is  now  with  us  because  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  as  a  world  power. 

The  New  Concept 

As  a  result  of  a  combination  of  these 
influences,  the  innovation  in  reading 
method  which  has  loomed  large  on  the 
horizon  of  late  is  the  plan  known  as 
individualized  instruction.  This  plan  is 
now  being  used  in  many  classrooms  in 


the  country.  It  is  probably  the  most 
popular  topic  of  discussion  at  present 
in  educational  magazines  and  often  at 
teacher  gatherings. 

This  individualized  plan  of  the 
present  is  different  from  individual  in¬ 
struction  which  was  popular  in  the 
twenties.  The  earlier  plan  was  subject- 
matter  orientated.  Each  child  was  given 
subject  matter  assignments,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  progress  as  fast  as  he,  per¬ 
sonally,  could  complete  each  assign¬ 
ment.  The  present  plan  is  child-psychol¬ 
ogy  orientated,  utilizing  particularly  Dr. 
Willard  Olsen’s  theory  of  seeking,  self¬ 
selection  and  pacing.  Thus  the  child 
seeks  out  and  chooses  the  book  he  de¬ 
sires  to  read,  and  paces  himself. 

This  plan  has  been  used  too  recently 
for  many  reports  of  carefully  controlled 
research  to  have  crept  into  published 
summaries  of  investigations.  Most  of 
the  research  on  this  topic  at  present  falls 
into  the  unpublished  category  of  theses, 
dissertations,  or  mimeographed  reports 
of  experiments  carried  on  in  certain 
school  systems. 

However,  those  who  are  using  the 
plan  are  enthusiastic  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  apparent  personal  and  reading 
achievement  values  of  the  method. 

A  Cycle  Is  Completed 

History  repeats  itself  in  cycles,  hut 
cycles  don’t  just  happen  automatically. 
Fresh  influences,  new  concepts,  cause 
trends  of  thought  to  travel  in  cyclic 
paths.  If  an  idea  is  sound  and  is  un¬ 
developed  or  abandoned  in  an  early  peri¬ 
od,  it  is  bound  to  recur  in  a  later  period, 
but  in  a  different  form,  and  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons.  This  is  true  of  teaching 
children  to  read  individually  instead  of 
in  groups. 
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Variety — The  Spice 

in  Priinaiy  Reading 
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Oakland, 

David  pointed  with  disgust  to  the 
hero  in  the  primer  he  had  brought 
home.  “That  darned  stupid  kid!  He  lets 
the  cat  break  his  balloon,  and  all  he  can 
think  of  to  say  is,  ‘Oh,  oh!  Look,  look!’  ’’ 

How  can  we  avoid  the  monotony  that 
many  children  experience  when  we  lim¬ 
it  the  vocabulary  in  primary'  readers  in 
order  to  give  ample  repetitions  of  words 
basic  to  building  a  sight  vocabulary? 
The  only  way  is  to  provide  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  experience  with  the  spoken  and 
written  word. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Russell’s  book. 
Listening  Aids  Through  the  Grades 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1959),  “Children  live  in  a  world 
of  sound.  They  are  bombarded  from 
morning  to  night  not  only  with  the 
sounds  of  the  physical  environment  but 
with  the  words  of  peers  and  adults  who 
want  them  to  do  something  or  at  least 
want  to  be  heard.”  He  adds  that  with 
“too  many  firing  ideas  at  them  they  take 
refuge  in  non-listening — listening  with 
half  an  ear.” 

This  most  helpful  book  brings  to 
teachers  the  wealth  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Russell’s  work  in  speech  education,  as 
well  as  that  of  Dr.  David  Russell's  back¬ 
ground  in  the  total  language  arts  field. 
In  it  the  teacher  is  given  suggestions 
for  helping  children  develop  a  liking 
for  listening  as  well  as  skills. 

The  primary  section  gives  thirty  sug- 


California 

gestions  for  reading  readiness  involving 
sounds.  Then  it  gives  work  on  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  sounds,  forms,  and 
meanings  of  whole  words,  word  parts, 
rhyming  endings,  initial  consonants, 
and  vowel  analysis,  and  finally  a  variety 
of  listening  and  aural  activities. 

A  much  older  book  which  is  as  useful 
today  as  it  was  when  published  is  Dur- 
rell  and  Sullivan’s  Building  Work 
Power  (World  Book  Co.,  1941). 

We  should  not  exclude  the  two  books 
by  Scott  and  Thompson,  Talking  Time 
(Webster,  1951)  and  Speech  Ways 
(Webster,  1955). 

Useful  as  all  the  speech  rhymes  and 
jingles  are,  they  do  not,  they  must  not 
take  the  place  of  poetry'  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  plays 
a  major  part  in  the  primary  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  She  reads  aloud  from  informa¬ 
tional  books  and  pamphlets  to  bring  con¬ 
tent  to  a  dramatic  play  in  social  studies 
in  the  first  grade,  and  to  committee 
reports  in  the  third  grade.  She  reads 
aloud  the  stories  which  the  pupils  have 
dictated  to  her  or  their  first  attempts  at 
independently  written  stories. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
lasting  impression  she  makes  by  read¬ 
ing  aloud  the  best  of  children’s  litera¬ 
ture,  thus  acquainting  children  with  the 
beauty  and  cadence  of  their  language. 

Shall  we  read  aloud  the  25^  picture 
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b(K>ks  the  child  brings  from  home?  I 
say  no;  we  haven’t  time  to  give  to  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Let  the  child  show  the  pictures 
and  tell  his  own  story.  His  language 
may  be  ifiore  flavorful  than  the  original. 
Children  have  the  right  to  hear  only  the 
best  stories  available. 

Providing  Extra  Reading 

Here  are  some  interesting  examples 
I’ve  seen  of  giving  children  opportu¬ 
nities  to  read  something  other  than  a 
primary  reader. 

The  following  examples  occurred  in 
the  classroom: 

Mrs.  Gilson’s  first  graders  interviewed 
the  principal  and  read  his  recorded  an¬ 
swers  with  glee.  • 

Miss  Landreth’s  second  graders  had 
a  waiting  list  of  storytellers  who  rose 
before  the  group  and  told  about  books 
which  they  had  read.  When  the  pupils 
finished,  the  teacher  complimented 
those  who  showed  skill  in  arousing  the 
group’s  interest  and  in  their  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  In  honor  of  Book  Month,  the 
same  class  composed  a  poem,  and  each 
child  illustrated  his  own  copy. 

Mrs.  Guyler  wrote  suggestions  on 
slips  of  paper  and  placed  the  slips  in  a 
box  labeled  “Think  and  Do  in  Reading.’’ 
Each  child  took  a  slip  from  the  box  and 
read  the  suggestion  on  it.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  were  as  follows: 

You  may  write  the  alphabet  in  small 

letters. 

You  may  read  a  library  book. 

You  may  write  the  months  of  the  year. 

You  may  write  four  sentences. 

Mrs.  Cook’s  children  got  practice  by 
reading  their  roller  movie  with  all  the 
farm  poems  they  had  dictated. 

The  following  examples  were  seen 
in  the  school  hall: 


First-graders  had  the  whole  school 
guessing  when  their  teachers,  Mr.  Stit- 
zel  and  Mrs.  Putkey,  made  big  posters 
for  the  hall.  One  said: 

Read  the  riddle. 

Follow  the  string. 

Find  the  answers 

To  everything. 

Others  bore  riddles,  such  as: 

I  have  leaves  of  three. 

Oh,  do  not  touch  me, 

Or  sorry  you  will  be. 

What  am  I? 

A  third-grade  teacher.  Miss  Cruz, 
had  her  pupils  carry  out  another  effec¬ 
tive  project  for  the  hall.  They  had  been 
dictating  and  writing  poems  about  bugs 
and  insects  by  tbe  dozen.  Now  the 
teacher  had  them  decorate  large  sheets 
of  colored  paper  with  colored  bugs  and 
print  on  the  sheets  some  of  their  own 
poems,  such  as  the  following: 

He  walks  on  the  ceiling; 

He  walks  on  the  floor. 

He  walks  on  the  windows; 

He  walks  on  the  door. 

He  climbs  on  the  walls; 

He  climbs  on  your  head. 

But  I’d  rather  be 

A  girl  instead! 

The  posters  were  then  placed  in  the 
hall. 

Next  the  teacher  placed  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  the  hall,  addressed  to  the 
whole  school: 

'This  is  your  bulletin  board.  We  would 

like  to  put  one  of  your  poems  here  for 

the  whole  school  to  read. 

This  is  what  you  should  do. 

1.  Write  your  poem  neatly  on  paper. 

2.  Check  your  spelling  carefully. 

3.  Be  sure  you  put  your  name  and  grade 
on  the  paper. 

4.  Put  your  poem  in  an  envelope. 

5.  Watch  the  bulletin  board  and  see 
what  happens. 

Status  for  Children’s  Language 

Some  teachers  attempted  to  give  sta¬ 
tus  to  their  children’s  own  language 
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growth.  Miss  Lind  recorded  kindergar¬ 
ten  children’s  round-robin  stories. 
Other  teachers  called  attention  to  pic¬ 
turesque  language,  such  as  follows: 

A  frog  jumps,  but  a  snail  just  smooths 

along. 

A  flea  is  a  pinchy  bug. 

A  mosquito  is  an  insect  that  catches 

you  when  you  aren’t  looking. 

Still  another  teticher,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
found  that  sharing  time  with  her  second 
graders  was  growing  a  little  stale,  that 
very  little  language  growth  was  taking 
place.  She  started  to  read  bits  of 
writing  which  the  children  brought  from 
home.  Soon  “goodies,”  as  she  called 
them,  came  pouring  in. 

Sometimes  a  child  said,  “I  want  to 
read  my  own.” 

Others  said,  ‘Tou  read  it,  Mrs. 
Lewis.” 

This  year,  Mrs.  Lewis  has  first 
graders  who  have  started  the  "expres¬ 
sion-ball”  rolling  by  bringing  in  “good¬ 
ies”  written  with  the  help  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Mrs.  Cohen  types  her  children’s  A-Z 
stories  in  little  manila  booklets.  These 
are  put  on  the  reading  table  for  other 
children  to  read. 

Good  "Intake"  Material 

Librarians  have  been  concerned  about 
children’s  prolonged  interest  in  reading 
readers.  Until  recently  we  had  nothing 
to  take  their  place  in  providing  first 
steps  in  independent  reading.  Now,  for¬ 
tunately,  we  have  a  great  many  ma¬ 
terials.  I  have  made  a  list  of  3 1  titles  of 
books  which,  for  want  of  a  better  title, 
I  have  called  “Meaning  Books.”  (See 


Elementary  English,  January,  1961.) 
These  books  can  be  used  in  numerous 
different  ways. 

1.  For  Personal  Reading.  Ruth  Ten- 
sen’s  Come  to  the  City  (Reilly  and  Lee) 
is  so  simple  that  the  children  manage 
prett>'  well  if  they  are  able  to  read  pic¬ 
ture  clues. 

2.  For  Audience  Reading.  Danny 
and  the  Dinosaur  (Harper,  1959)  can 
be  passed  around  the  reading  circle.  The 
picture  clues  are  presented  from  left  to 
right,  just  as  the  w'ords  are.  The  plot 
thickens  with  each  turn  of  the  page.  A 
new  reader  stands  or  sits  close  to  the 
teacher,  who  supplies  just  enough  help 
to  sustain  the  suspense.  Sometimes  she 
supplies  a  word.  Sometimes  she  asks 
questions,  such  as  “Where  do  you  think 
the  dinosaur  could  hide?” 

3.  For  Choral  Reading.  A  Ball  of 
String  (Random  House,  1958)  is  a 
good  story  to  read  with  children.  They 
may  chime  in  on  the  rhymed  endings, 
or  volunteers  may  read  Mother’s  or 
Father’s  lines.  When  our  hero  amasses 
a  huge  ball  of  string  he  asks,  "What’s 
a  good  thing  to  do  with  this  string?”  The 
clever  teacher  will  elicit  creative  oral 
and  /or  written  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  would  you  do  with  this 
great  ball  of  string?” 

4.  For  Oral  Reading.  The  folk-tale 
quality  of  Hurd’s  I^st  One  Home  Is  a 
Green  Pig  makes  it  a  natural  for  the 
reading  of  the  character’s  words  by  the 
children  and  the  reading  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  by  the  teacher. 

Variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of  life. 
It  also  adds  welcome  seasoning  to  the 
reading  program. 


Basal  Materials  in  Reading- 

Use  and  Misuse 


A.  STERL 
Professor  of  Education, 
Columbia, 

.A.S  one  reviews  the  literature  dealing 
with  reading,  he  cannot  help  observing 
that  from  many  quarters  considerable 
criticism  is  being  directed  at  basal  read¬ 
ers  and  basal-reading  programs.  At¬ 
tempts  to  overcome  the  limitations  of 
these  materials  as  viewed  by  the  critics 
have  resulted  in  various  types  of  deviate 
programs,  ranging  from  individualized 
reading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  use  of 
superimposed  phonic  workbooks  on  the 
other  hand. 

In  many  cases,  however,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  situation  from  which 
the  criticism  comes  will  reveal  that  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  basal  materi¬ 
als  grows  out  of  the  misuse  or  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  these  materials  rather  than 
out  of  any  inherent  limitations  that  they 
may  possess.  This  misuse  of  materials  is 
found  not  only  in  those  places  where 
substitute  programs  have  been  adopted, 
but  also  in  schools  where  there  is  ap¬ 
parent  satisfaction  with  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  exists. 

Readers  vs.  Reading  Programs 

One  of  the  facts  that  seems  to  be 
poorly  understood  with  respect  to  the 
place  and  purpose  of  basal  materials  is 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
terms  "basal  readers”  and  "basal-read¬ 
ing  program.” 

Basal  readers  or  textual  materials  are 
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merely  part  of  a  basal  program.  They 
are  the  core  materials  provided  by  the 
program,  and  they  are  considered  basal 
in  that  they  are  the  fundamental  ma¬ 
terials  through  which  growth  is  pro¬ 
moted,  systematically  and  sequentially, 
in  essential  reading  skills,  abilities,  and 
understandings.  Moreover  these  compe¬ 
tencies  are  developed  through  a  content 
which  is  basic  to  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  the  reader.  Through 
carefully  chosen  content,  geared  to  his 
interests  and  reading  level,  the  child 
grows  in  insights  and  understandings, 
and  develops  desirable  thought  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns. 

A  basal  program  on  the  other  hand 
consists  of  all  the  suggested  or  pre¬ 
scribed  materials  around  which  compe¬ 
tencies  and  interests  are  developed  and 
maintained.  In  addition  to  the  basal 
readers,  the  program  may  include  en¬ 
richment  readers,  associate  readers,  in¬ 
dependence  readers,  unit  readers,  en¬ 
richment  materials  designed  for  special 
groups,  and  suggested  supplementary 
materials  and  trade  books.  These  ma¬ 
terials,  along  with  workbooks  and 
teachers’  guides,  are  all  part  of  the  basal 
program  designed  to  take  the  children 
far  beyond  the  two  covers  of  a  basal 
rekder. 

Few,  if  any,  designers  of  basal-read¬ 
ing  programs  assume  that  children’s 
reading  and  instruction  should  be  lim- 
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ited  exclusively  to  basal  readers.  If  the 
program  is  so  narrowly  conceived,  it  is 
open  to  all  the  criticisms  and  limitations 
that  the  critics  heap  upon  it. 

To  put  it  even  more  bluntly,  if  a 
teacher  uses  basal  readers  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  wealth  of  other  materials 
that  are  provided  and  suggested  for  both 
individual  and  group  use,  she  is  simply 
showing  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  well-rounded  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Basal  readers,  even  with  their 
well-selected  content,  do  not  provide 
material  in  sufficient  amount,  variety, 
or  scope  to  meet  all  the  reading  needs 
that  a  child  may  have — and  no  creator 
of  a  basal  program  assumes  they  do. 

Reaction  to  Basal  Materials 

This  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  place  of  basal  materials  has 
subjected  the  entire  reading  program  to 
considerable  criticism.  Recently  the 
“self-selection”  or  “individualized”  read¬ 
ing  movement  has  stressed  the  idea  that 
children  can  develop  reading  com¬ 
petency  without  the  limiting  influence 
of  basal  readers.  The  proponents  of  this 
movement  contend  that  basal  readers 
make  for  lockstep  teaching  as  well  as 
for  a  mechanical  and  uninspired  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning. 

This  contention  is  not  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  many  schools.  However,  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  materials  nor  in  the 
way  they  have  been  designed,  but  in 
their  restricted  use.  Where  basal  readers 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  and  where  the  material  is  read 
page  by  page  and  story  by  story  in  an 
uninspired  manner  with  no  attempt  to 
relate  it  to  the  interests  of  the  reader, 
a  reaction  is  bound  to  occur.  And  well 
it  might! 


Rejecting  basal  materials  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  used  properly  is 
almost  like  throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath.  Better  that  we  learn  to  use 
well  and  efficiently  what  the  demanding 
tests  of  time  and  experience  have  shown 
to  be  sound  in  principle  than  to  turn 
to  the  chaotic  programs  that  character¬ 
ized  so  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
thirties  with  their  accompanying  gen¬ 
eration  of  handicapped  readers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  surprising  to 
And  that,  in  a  number  of  research  stud¬ 
ies  designed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  a 
particular  reading  approach  or  method, 
the  same  error  is  made.  The  design  of 
these  studies  usually  calls  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  group  which  utilizes  the  “im¬ 
proved”  method,  while  a  parallel  or  con¬ 
trol  group  follows  a  “traditional”  or 
basal  approach.  In  literally  all  cases  the 
basal  approach  is  a  very  narrowly  con¬ 
ceived  one  wherein  a  series  of  basal 
readers  is  used  exclusively,  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  procedure  outlined  by  the 
authors.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
surprising  that  the  “traditional”  ap¬ 
proach  shows  up  as  well  as  it  does. 

Basal  Programs  Are  Balanced 

It  will  not  be  our  purpose  to  review 
the  merits  of  basal  materials.  This  topic 
has  been  discussed  thoroughly  by  Bur¬ 
ton,  Russell,  Whipple,  and  Yoakam, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  writers.  Rather 
it  will  be  to  show  some  of  the  provisions 
made  in  basal  programs  to  integrate  a 
variety  of  other  materials  with  the 
hasal  readers  in  order  to  secure  a  balance 
between  systematic  and  sequential  group 
instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  free, 
independent  reading  and  individual 
activities  on  the  other. 

Obviously  specific  procedures  and 
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processes  will  vary  from  one  program  to 
another.  However,  among  the  various 
series  there  is  considerable  agreement 
that  provision  should  be  made  for 
breadth  and  scope  in  reading  content 
and  for  both  group  and  individual  teach¬ 
ing  procedures.  It  might  be  pointed  out, 
too,  that  these  provisions  are  not  the 
result  of  any  recent  pressures  to  which 
the  program  has  been  subjected. 

For  example,  a  unit  in  the  fourth- 
level  basal  reader  may  deal  with  nature. 
The  interesting  and  exciting  accounts  of 
birds  and  animals  become  the  media 
through  which  the  teacher  develops  the 
essential  reading  competencies,  system¬ 
atically  and  sequentially.  To  the  young 
reader,  however,  the  .unit  opens  a  new 
dimension  of  experiences  which  carry 
him,  according  to  the  extent  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  interests,  into  wide  and 
varied  reading  activities.  A  bibliography 
in  the  teachers’  manual  suggests  related 
selections  from  other  readers. 

These  stories  are  classified  according 
to  levels  of  difficulty  and  are  suggested 
for  independent  reading.  Thus  the  in¬ 
terests  that  are  stimulated  through  the 
stpries  in  the  basic  reader  are  extended 
to  related  stories  in  other  readers  where 
the  content  and  level  of  difficulty  are 
taken  into  account. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  teachers’ 
guidebooks  provide  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  trade  or  library  boo)(S  from 
which  the  child  may  choose  as  he 
wishes  for  independent  reading.  Lists  of 
reference  books  are  included  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  special  investigations 
or  to  engage  in  individual  or  group  re¬ 
search  activities.  In  other  words,  the 
program  is  deliberately  planned  to  help 
the  young  reader  to  extend  his  interests 
and  to  go  as  high  and  wide  as  he  can 
in  independent  reading. 
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Too  often  the  assumption  is  made 
that  the  reading  program  should  take  its 
departure  from  the  existing  interests  of 
children.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is 
true,  of  course,  but  this  assumption 
fails  to  recognize  that  a  sound  reading 
program  has  the  responsibility  to  arouse 
and  stimulate  new  interests  in  the  same 
way  that  it  has  to  nourish  those  that 
already  exist.  The  child  is  inclined  to 
be  interested  in  that  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar.  Hence,  his  reading  may 
be  very  limited  and  limiting  unless  de¬ 
liberate  effort  is  made  to  develop  new 
interests  as  well  as  to  extend  those  that 
exist. 

Then,  too,  most  of  the  teachers’ 
guides  suggest  a  wide  variety  of  activ¬ 
ities,  other  than  reading,  that  may  be 
carried  out  in  each  unit.  To  these  sug¬ 
gestions  the  teacher  will  add,  of  course, 
those  that  she  co-operatively  develops 
with  her  pupils.  These  activities  may  in¬ 
clude  investigative  reports,  construction 
activities,  creative  dramatics,  art  and 
music  activities,  and  the  use  of  films 
and  other  tyjjes  of  visual  aids.  Such 
activities  lead  not  only  to  further  read¬ 
ing,  but  also  to  related  language  ac¬ 
tivities,  involving  speaking,  writing,  and 
listening.  In  this  manner  the  reading 
unit  may  become  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  portion  of  the  language-arts  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  bibliographies  that 
are  included  in  the  manuals,  most  of 
the  authors  include,  as  an  inherent  part 
of  their  program,  supplementary  or  cor¬ 
related  materials.  These  materials  con¬ 
tain  vocabularies  that  have  been  geared 
into  that  of  the  basal  readers,  and 
utilize  skills  and  abilities  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  sequential  pro¬ 
gram.  These  materials  go  by  various 
names,  but  frequently  they  are  referred 
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to  as  enrichment  readers,  supplementary 
readers,  readiness  readers,  independ¬ 
ence  readers,  transition  readers,  or  asso¬ 
ciate  readers.  These  materials  have  in¬ 
teresting  content  that  provides  variety 
to  the  program,  and  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
ply  skills  and  abilities. 

One  other  idea  suggested  by  several 
basal  programs  through  their  teachers’ 
manual  or  planbook  has  to  do  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  children  with  special  needs 
and  interests.  Frequently  this  provision 
involves  the  use  of  various  t>'pes  of  tem¬ 
porary  “help”  or  “needs”  groups,  incor¬ 
porated  into  whatever  major  plan  of 
grouping  the  teacher  chooses  to  use. 
These  groups  will  consist  only  of  those 
children  who  have  special  need  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  They  will  exist  as  a 
subgroup  to  the  major  group  so  long  as 
that  need  or  purpose* exists.  As  most  of 
the  teachers’  guides  point  out,  grouping 
should  be  flexible  in  structure  as  well  as 
in  purpose,  and  it  should  be  the  means 
to  individual  growth. 


Summary 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  basal  readers 
relates  more  to  their  improper  and  ex¬ 
clusive  use  than  to  their  inadequacies. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  cases  where 
the  reading  program  is  narrowly  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out. 

An  adequate  reading  program,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  varying  levels  of 
reading  achievement  and  {X)tential  and 
to  stimulate  and  satisfy  all  the  interests 
of  each  child,  can  never  be  contained 
solely  in  basal  readers.  Nevertheless,  a 
basal  reader  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
well-planned  reading  program.  Through 
it  and  the  accompanying  teaching 
guides,  lines  of  direction  are  established 
for  a  program  designed  to  promote  se¬ 
quential  and  systematic  growth.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  bibliographies,  suggested  activ¬ 
ities,  and  related  materials  provide 
breadth  and  scope  to  a  rich  program  that 
meets  the  individual  and  group  needs  of 
each  child. 
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The  beginnings  of  all  things  are  weak  and  tender.  We  must 
therefore  be  clear-sighted  in  beginnings,  for,  as  in  their  budding  we 
discern  not  the  danger,  so  in  their  full  growth  we  perceive  not  the 
remedy. 


— Michel  De  Montaigne 


Personalized  or  Individualized 


Reading  Instruction? 

WALTER  B.  BARBE 
Head,  Department  of  Special  Education 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


^Reading  continues  to  be  the  most 
talked  about  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  From  the  days  when  there  was 
virtually  nothing  but  criticism  of  the 
contemporary  methods  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing,  until  the  present  time  when  it  is 
rather  generally  agreed  that  reading  is 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum,  classroom  teachers  have 
tried  to  do  the  best  possible  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  how  to  read.  The  public 
interest  in  specific  teaching  techniques 
comes  and  goes,  but  the  classroom 
teacher  continues  to  seek  new  and  better 
ways  of  instructing  children. 

The  past  five  years  have  seen  nu¬ 
merous  developments  in  the  area  of 
teaching  of  reading.  Not  least  among 
these,  and  perhaps  the  one  that  ushered 
in  the  new  era,  was  Rudolph  Flesch’s 
controversial  book  (3).  The  book  has 
been  thoroughly  criticized,  so  there  is 
no  reason  at  this  point  to  repeat  any  of 
its  faults.  Despite  its  weaknesses,  the 
book  served  to  awaken  the  interests  of 
parents  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
teaching  phonics. 

The  organizational  plan,  w'hich  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Joplin  Plan 
(6),  has  continued  to  gain  acceptance 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  The 
filmstrip  approach,  as  described  by  Mc¬ 
Cracken  (4),  has  offered  a  challenge  to 
improve  reading  instruction.  Smith  and 


Carrigan  (7)  have  related  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  psychological  problems  and 
have  proposed  yet  another  method  of 
teaching  reading.  In  spite  of  the  rise  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  linguistics,  as 
yet  this  interest  has  had  no  effect  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading.  It  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  in  the  next  few 
years  linguistic  science  will  become  a 
significant  movement. 

The  biggest  single,  constructive  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  reading  in  the 
past  five  years,  however,  has  been  the 
development  of  a  new  plan  of  teaching 
reading.  Jeannette  Veatch  and  others 
describe  this  plan  in  their  book.  Indi¬ 
vidualizing  Your  Reading  Program  (9). 

In  spite  of  claims  to  the  contrary,  this 
new  plan  for  teaching  reading  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  it  may  now 
be  called  a  “method.”  The  procedure  is 
being  systematized,  suggested  materials 
are  being  brought  together,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  adjustments  are  being  worked 
out.  It  is  not  realistic  to  deny  that  this 
approach  is  as  much  a  method  as  the 
basal-reader  approach.  Whether  the  new 
method  is  called  "self-selection,”  "indi¬ 
vidualized,”  or  “personalized,”  it  is, 
still,  a  method  of  teaching  reading. 

Need  for  New  Method? 

Children  with  reading  problems  may 
be  classified  into  one  of  thtee  categories: 
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(1)  those  who  are  capable  of  reading 
better  than  at  the  present;  (2)  those 
who  are  incapable  of  reading  better 
than  at  the  present;  and  (3)  those  who 
know  how  to  read,  but  do  not  read. 

The  greatest  amount  of  attention  in 
reading  has  been  devoted  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  capable  of  reading  better, 
but  for  any  one  of  many  reasons  have 
not  learned  to  the  levels  of  their  abiliK. 
These  children  have  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  special  attention  and  remedial 
work.  They  have  consumed  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  classroom  teacher’s  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  work  has 
been  related  almost  directly  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  teacher  to  diagnose 
the  individual  child’s  problem,  and  her 
skill  in  teaching  reading.  The  children 
in  this  category  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  elementary  school 
population. 

Far  too  much  attention  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  children  who  are  unable  to 
read.  Because  of  either  inadequate  diag¬ 
nosis  or  no  diagnosis  at  all,  the  children 
with  limited  mental  ability  have  been 
given  far  more  than  their  proportional 
share  of  the  teachers'  time  attempting 
to  bring  them  up  to  an  impossible  level. 
The  results  have  been  frustrating  both 
to  teachers  and  to  children.  The  time 
which  these  children  take  away  from 
other  students  cannot  be  justified. 

The  largest  number  of  students  fall 
into  the  third  category.  These  are  stu¬ 
dents  who  learn  how  to  read,  but  never 
use  the  skill  once  they  are  past  the  point 
of  required  book  reports.  There  is  even 
reason  to  question  whether  the  required 
book  reports  really  succeed  in  making 
the  students  read. 

Even  more  tragic  than  the  child  who 
never  reads  a  book  is  the  adult  who 
learned  how  to  read,  but  never  uses 


this  abilit)'  beyond  the  scanning  of 
headlines  and  funny  pages  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  The  magnitude  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  astounding. 

Identifying  the  third  category  as  the 
biggest  area  of  reading  problems  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  for  seeking  another 
approach  to  teaching  reading.  Obvious¬ 
ly  basal-reader  approaches  have  been 
successful  in  teaching  the  vast  majority 
of  children  how  to  read.  Standardized- 
test  results  indicate  that  they  have 
learned  their  lessons  well.  As  long  as  the 
students  are  in  school,  they  quantita¬ 
tively  are  able  to  read,  and  they  read 
the  required  number  of  books.  Such 
qualitative  factors  as  “Do  they  like  to 
read?”  or  "Do  they  continue  reading 
once  they  are  away  from  assigned 
books?”  cannot  be  answered  in  such  an 
approving  manner. 

I udividualized-Reading  Instruction 

In  what  might  be  described  almost 
as  a  sweeping  movement,  the  individu¬ 
alized  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
being  tried  throughout  the  country. 

Essentially,  the  individualized  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  reading  provides  a  large 
number  of  books  from  which  children 
may  select  what  they  want  to  read, 
thereby  eliminating  the  use  of  the  basal 
text.  Children  have  interviews  with  the 
teacher  during  which  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  checked  and  instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

The  term  “individualized”  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  the  method  includes  group 
instruction,  when  it  is  discovered  that 
more  than  one  child  needs  help  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  individual¬ 
ized  method  of  instruction  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  systematic  presentation 
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of  skills.  It  resembles  the  independent 
type  of  reading  periods  which  should  he 
an  essential  part  of  the  basal  program. 
The  interview  or  conference  period  was 
intended  to  provide  the  necessary  in¬ 
struction,  which  should  distinguish  it 
from  the  independent  reading  period. 
Unfortunately,  an  examination  of  the 
literature  on  individualized  programs 
indicates  that  far  too  many  of  thes^  pro¬ 
grams  are  actually  free-reading  periods 
being  paraded  under  the  guise  of  indi- 
vidualized-reading  instruction. 

Personalized-reading  instruction  ( 1 ) 
follows  the  same  basic  pattern  as  the 
individualized  program  except  that  it 
is  more  highly  structured.  It  demands 
systematic  presentation  of  skills,  on  both 
individual  and  group  bases.  Graded 
skills  check  lists  (2)  are  available  to 
guide  the  skills'  instruction,  to  provide 
systematic  checks  of  skills,  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  skill  process. 

Perhaps  group  instruction  is  empha¬ 
sized  more  in  the  personalized  program 
than  in  the  individualized  program. 
“Personalized”  implies  that  individual 
attention  is  given  when  needed,  but  not 
that  all  group  instruction  is  abolished. 
As  in  the  individualized  program,  the 
basal  reader  is  no  longer  used  for  every 
child  or  in  any  regular  daily  schedule. 


The  personalized  program  is  more 
adaptable  to  existing  programs  than 
the  individualized  program,  and  actu¬ 
ally  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
basal-reading  instruction.  In  some  ways 
it  is  more  regimented.  Children  are 
scheduled  to  see  the  teacher.  They  are 
not  given  the  freedom  to  come  up  to 
the  teacher’s  desk  when  they  so  desire. 
The  principles  of  self-selection  and 
pacing,  as  outlined  by  Willard  Olsen 
(5),  form  the  basic  philosophy  behind 
the  personalized  program  as  well  as 
behind  the  individualized  program. 

Summary 

The  personalized  plan  of  teaching 
reading  is  merely  another  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading.  It  is  no  panacea 
for  all  problems.  It  will  likely  be  most 
effective  for  those  teachers  who  have 
found  other  methods  effective.  The  goal 
is  to  develop  permanent  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  and  to  develop  skills  in  selecting 
reading  materials.  To  the  extent  that 
the  personalized  program  contributes  to 
building  permanent  interests  in  reading, 
it  will  aid  in  overcoming  the  greatest 
reading  problem  today — that  of  the 
adult  who  knows  how  to  read,  but  is 
“too  busy”  to  read. 
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TThey  say  it  couldn’t  be  done.  They 
say  it  isn’t  being  done.  Yet  teachers  are 
doing  it.  Teachers  are  teaching  children 
in  the  reading  program  as  individuals, 
and  they  are  teaching  them  needed 
skills.  It  is  exciting  to  watch  teachers 
who  are  trying  to  work  out  their  own 
particular  approach  to  teaching  skills  to 
individual  children. 

These  venturesome  teachers  use  every 
resource  for  improving  skills.  The  text¬ 
book  manual  is  a  reference,  not  a  heav¬ 
ily  beaten  path  from  which  they  cannot 
depart.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
constant  use  of  the  manual  gives  greater 
security,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
way  to  help  each  individual  child  learn 
skills.  The  days  when  the  teacher,  man¬ 
ual  in  her  lap,  herds  her  three  ability 
groups  through  various  exercises  in  re¬ 
volving-door  fashion  are  waning. 

Many  teachers  say,  “I  want  to  try  in¬ 
dividualized  reading,  but  will  my  chil¬ 
dren  learn  skills?”  It  is  a  sobering  idea 
for  the  teacher  to  “go  it  alone.”  Under¬ 
taking  an  individualized  program  re¬ 
quires  courage,  vision  and  know-how. 

Advocates  of  the  basal-reader  program 
say  that  teachers  neglect  skills  if  they 
try  to  individuali7.e  their  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
contention.  But  what  about  controlled 
vocabulary?  What  about  sacred  se¬ 


quences?  What  about  organized  struc¬ 
ture?  Have  they  been  successful? 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to 
many  teachers  that  many  children  do 
not  learn  reading  skills  according  to  the 
organized  sequences  and  structures  of 
the  textbook  manuals.  The  theory  upon 
which  the  prescribed  patterns  are  based 
may  be  sound;  unfortunately,  though, 
many  children  just  don’t  grow  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern. 

Successful  teachers  are  finding  ways 
to  identify  skills  needed  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  Successful  teachers  are 
finding  ways  of  developing  those  skills 
with  individual  children.  Successful 
teachers  are  finding  ways  of  organizing 
children  into  temporary  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  skills  needed  by  the 
groups  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
individual  children  help  at  the  moment 
of  need.  Successful  teachers  are  finding 
ways  of  showing  children  how  to  help 
themselves  with  skills.  Successful  teach¬ 
ers  are  accomplishing  this  in  programs 
where  every  child  is  reading  a  book  of 
his  own  choice  at  a  pace  consistent  with 
his  purpose. 

Four  Major  Skill  Areas 

Important  skills  lie  in  four  areas: 
(1)  sight-recognition  vocabulary;  (2) 
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word  study;  (3)  oral-reading  fluency; 
and  (4)  silent-reading  efficiency. 

Careful  study  will  reveal  that  suc¬ 
cess  must  be  built  on  the  first  step. 
W'ithout  an  adequate  sight-recognition 
vocabulary  and  without  assurance  of 
constant  accumulation  of  words  into  the 
sight-recognition  vocabulary,  the  child 
will  stumble  and  falter.  He  will  not  gain 
the  foundation  needed  to  uphold  the 
other  three  skill  areas. 

Word  study  is  an  important  skill 
area  primarily  because  it  enables  the 
child  to  help  himself.  It  is  always  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  accumulating  a  sight-recog¬ 
nition  vocabulary,  however. 

Oral-reading  performance  is  closely 
linked  to  a  sight-recognition  vocabulary. 
We  often  err  by  expecting  fluent  oral 
reading  when  the  child  has  not  truly 
accomplished  the  first  step;  he  simply 
does  not  have  sufficient  skill  in  sight 
recognition  to  read  well  orally. 

Sight  recognition  is  a  bond  between 
the  relatively  separate  processes  of  oral 
and  silent  reading.  We  unrealistically 
expect  a  child  to  read  silently  when  his 
sight-recognition  vocabulary  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  vocabulary  included  in  a 
particular  selection. 

It  is  evident  that  skill  development  is 
intricate  and  complex.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
variety  of  individual  patterns  through 
which  children  learn  skills  in  each  area. 
It  will  help  to  keep  our  focus  on  truly 
important  skills  and  to  avoid  over¬ 
emphasis  on  lesser  skills.  It  is  easy  to 
become  lost  in  a  maze  of  minor  skills. 

Are  the  Sequences  Sacred? 

The  advocates  of  the  basal-reader 
program  claim  that  only  through  a 
controiled-vocabulary  approach  can  the 


child  successfully  acquire  sight-recogni¬ 
tion  skills.  The  proponents  say  that  the 
scientifically  worked-out  sequences  and 
structures  for  related  skills  development 
are  so  well  defined  that  every  child  can 
succeed. 

Let’s  examine  the  theory.  The  basal- 
reader  program  has  a  dual  approach  to 
word  recognition.  First,  and  rightly  so, 
it  begins  with  building  a  sight-recogni¬ 
tion  vocabulary  which  rests  on  prede¬ 
termined  sequences  of  words,  arranged 
story  by  story,  book  by  book,  grade  by 
grade,  for  the  total  program. 

Once  accumulation  of  a  sight-recog¬ 
nition  vocabulary  is  off  to  a  good  start, 
and  even  though  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  words  to  be  accumulated 
with  each  new  story,  a  second  skill  task 
is  introduced.  This  new  element,  word 
study,  confronts  the  child  with  struc¬ 
tures  and  sequences  related  to  phonic 
development,  to  variations  in  word 
forms,  and  to  syllable  sensitivity. 

Tliere  is  a  dual  approach,  too,  to  the 
silent-  and  oral-reading  steps.  With  each 
story,  provision  is  made  for  directed 
silent  reading  of  the  material  to  realize 
some  teacher-designated  purpose. 

Following  silent  reading  comes  each 
child's  opportunity  to  read  orally  or, 
at  least,  to  listen  as  one  of  his  group- 
mates  reads  orally.  In  this  sequence  of 
silent-followed-by-oral  reading,  each 
child  is  given  roughly  equal  time  and 
consideration.  In  the  individualized 
reading  program,  with  each  child  read¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  his  own  choice,  silent 
reading  far  exceeds  oral  reading  in  time 
and  emphasis.  Yet  neither  is  neglected. 

What  Is  the  Issue? 

The  critical  issue  lies  within  this 
complex  of  sequences.  The  system  which 
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prescribes  that  particular  words  are  to 
be  learned  for  each  particular  book 
during  each  particular  year  by  every 
child  must  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  teacher.  Is  this  a  sequence  of  con¬ 
trolled  vocabulary  or  overcontrolled  vo¬ 
cabulary?  Prescribing  the  particular  time 
for  learning  particular  words  is  too 
brittle  and  too  rigid  a  system  for  many 
children  and  for  many  teachers.  This 
system  lacks  flexibility. 

The  result  of  over-attention  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  order  for  learning  words  can  be 
disastrous  for  both  the  able  and  the  un¬ 
able.  If  the  child  does  not  assimilate  the 
designated  words  into  his  recognition 
vocabulary  at  the  particular  time  they 
are  introduced  (with  the  number  of  al¬ 
lowed  repetitions)  then  this  vast,  but 
fragile,  superstructure  can  fall  all  about 
him.  This  condition  of  accumulating 
specified  words  at  a  specified  time  in 
order  to  be  successful  can  serve  as  a 
handicap  and  a  hindrance  to  many  chil¬ 
dren  even  though  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  others.  The  able  child  bursts  out  of 
the  structure;  the  slow  child  struggles 
unsuccessfully  to  maintain  the  pace. 

When  teachers  have  realized  this  fact 
and  certain  other  basic  facts  about 
words,  they  do  not  necessarily  need  to 
become  entangled  with  their  children 
in  this  v^st  system  in  order  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  accumulate  an  adequate  sight- 
recognition  vocabulary. 

Important  Facts  about  Words 

Fact:  A  word  means  something. 
When  teachers  try  to  teach  children  to 
recognize  words  for  which  meaning  is 
inadequate  or  lacking,  they  violate  a 
basic  principle  about  words  and  how 
children  should  learn  to  recognize  them. 

Fact:  Each  word  looks  different 


from  every  other  word.  With  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  two  words  look  alike;  each 
word  has  its  unique,  individual  appear¬ 
ance.  While  it  is  true  that  many  words 
have  brothers  and  sisters  of  close  re¬ 
semblance  Cwake,  fake')  and  while 
there  are  a  few  identical  twins,  (read, 
read)  these  latter  are  the  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  Words  most  alike  in  appearance 
are  frequently  most  difficult  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  to  recognize.  It  is  only 
through  a  slow,  laborious  process  that 
some  children  come  to  respond  to 
subtle  differences  in  appearances.  True 
sight  recognition  involves  responding  to 
differences  in  appearance  in  total  word 
forms. 

Fact:  A  word  can  have  variations 
in  form.  Word  appearances  are  modi¬ 
fied  slightly  by  adding  common  endings 
or  common  beginnings  or  by  combining 
one  word  to  form  a  compound  word. 
Slight  changes  affect  appearances  mark¬ 
edly.  Some  children  find  it  difficult  to 
respond  to  these  minor  variations  in 
word  appearances. 

Fact:  A  word  is  made  of  letters 
combined  together,  and  the  letters  rep¬ 
resent  sounds.  We  can  study  word  forms 
by  examining  letter-sound  blends.  Some 
people  proclaim  this  to  be  the  primary 
fact  about  words,  but  blending  letter 
sou;  ds  is  no  substitute  for  responding  to 
differences  in  appearances  on  sight. 

When  teachers  know  these  facts 
about  words  and  when  teachers  can  base 
teaching  practices  on  these  facts,  they 
can  help  youngsters  to  develop  skills. 
Approaches  to  sequences  and  structures 
can  be  worked  out  in  a  more  flexible 
manner.  Instruction  with  respect  to  ac¬ 
cumulating  recognition  vocabulary  and 
studying  words  can  be  tailor-made  to 
children’s  needs.  Instruction  in  skills 
need  not  consume  every  one’s  time  as  it 
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often  does  when  we  try  to  fit  groups 
into  the  previously  prepared  patterns. 

What  about  Phonics? 

Most  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  most  important  fact 
about  phonics.  One  system  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  words  are  composed  of 
letters  which  stand  for  sounds  and 
which,  when  combined,  form  words. 
When  the  letter  sounds  are  known, 
word  forms  automatically  emerge.  This 
is  an  unwarranted  assumption. 

As  stated  previously,  even  though 
each  word  appears  to  be  different  in 
its  total  form  from  every  other  word, 
there  are  many  brothers  and  sisters 
among  words  and  many  dozens  of  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins.  This  means  that  a 
part  or  parts  of  any  particular  word 
may  be  common  to  a  part  or  parts  of 
many  other  words.  As  we  study  these 
parts,  we  can  see  the  relationships  that 
exist  among  them. 

Relationship  phonics,  the  second 
system,  is  the  study  of  these  similar 
parts.  A  very  well-defined  sequence  sup¬ 
ports  such  study.  We  start  with  the 
most  obvious  relationship,  words  that 
rh\Tne.  Rhyming  words  must  be  per¬ 
ceived  prior  to  recognizing  the  second 
relationship,  words  which  start  with  the 
same  initial  letter.  We  continue  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  relationship  emerging  from 
the  fact  that  many  words  end  with  the 
same  letter;  then  we  move  on  to  the 
more  complex  relationship  based  on 
words  which  begin  or  end  with  double 
and  triple  consonants.  Next  come  rela¬ 
tionships  built  around  vowels,  both  long 
and  short,  and  finally  the  relationships 
built  on  the  syllable  structure  of  words. 

This  five-part  sequence  underlying 
relationship  phonics  is  delicately  bal¬ 


anced.  We  err  by  attempting  to  teach 
an  advanced  step  when  children  are 
barely  managing  some  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  steps.  We  err  because  our  manuals' 
tell  us  to  develop  a  complex  relation¬ 
ship  even  though  the  child  needs  to 
learn  a  more  elementary  step.  When  we 
attempt  to  teach  vowel  relationships 
while  the  child  is  still  confused  by 
changes  in  initial  or  final  consonants, 
we  are  guilty  of  this  error.  Critics  say 
we  err  in  phonics  because  we  do  not 
teach  letter-sound  blend  phonics.  This 
is  nonsense.  We  err  by  trying  to  teach 
the  wrong  relationship  to  the  wrong 
children  at  the  wrong  time. 

Commott  Ways  to  Word  Recognition 

Any  teacher  who  is  endeavoring  to 
help  youngsters  build  an  adequate  sight- 
recognition  vocabulary,  any  teacher  en¬ 
deavoring  to  help  children  learn  ways 
to  help  themselves  study  words  must 
have  instant  command  of  the  seven 
common  ways  of  helping  children  gain 
acquaintance  with  word  forms. 

1.  Word  form  with  pronunciation. 
Ordinary  consideration  is  given  to  the 
word  form,  its  pronunciation,  and,  if 
needed,  its  meaning. 

2.  Visual  scrutiny.  The  child  is 
asked  to  exercise  extreme  effort  to  study 
word  appearance  visually  and  to  con¬ 
struct  mental  images  of  word  forms. 

3.  Contextual  meaning.  Words  are 
recognized  through  their  stress  on 
meaning. 

4.  Word  structure.  Attention  is 
paid  to  changes  in  word  forms  which 
result  from  adding  beginnings  and  end¬ 
ings,  or  from  combining  words. 

5.  Configuration  or  outline.  Notice 
is  given  to  lengths,  shapes,  and  outlines 
of  word  forms. 
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6.  Relationship  or  letter-sound 
hlend  phonics. 

7.  Syllables.  Studying  syllables  as 
subparts  of  word  forms. 

Tbe  secret  of  success,  discovered  by 
teachers  teaching  skills  to  individual 
children,  can  be  revealed.  Success  comes 
from  combining  several  of  the  seven 
ways  of  recognizing  words  according  to 
the  child’s  needs  and  according  to  his 
present  mastery  of  skills.  Teachers  can 
learn  to  utilize  proper  combinations 
effectively. 

Teachers  should  sense  the  balanced 
relationships  within  the  four  skill  areas 
and  the  major  subdivisions  thereof. 
They  should  he  able  to  detect  individu¬ 
al  patterns  of  accumulation  of  sight- 
recognition  vocabulary,  to  manage  the 
two  phonic  systems,  and  to  command 
the  seven  ways  of  knowing  words.  Then 
skills  can  be  taught  individually. 

Hmt'  Do  Teachers  Do  It? 

How  do  teachers  detect  the  needs  of 
each  child  when  they  have  thirty  to 
thirty-five  children?  Each  teacher  has 
her  own  individual  approach,  but  a 
common  practice  is  to  maintain  some 
kind  of  check  sheet  on  which  the  basic 
skill  areas  are  listed  as  major  headings. 
This  list  may  take  the  form  of  a  graph 
or  a  notebook  page  for  each  child; 
the  teacher,  through  individual  confer¬ 
ences  or  through  work  in  skill  groups, 
notes  the  child’s  accomplishment  and 
records  needed  work. 

Sometimes  teachers  have  children 
keep  their  own  records  with  respect  to 
performance  in  sight-recognition  vocab¬ 
ulary,  word  study,  oral  reading,  and 
silent  reading.  Children  can  work  out 
word  lists  for  self  study. 

A  variety  of  ways  for  independent 


word  study  exists.  While  most  skills 
teaching  is  accomplished  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  during  conferences,  many  teach¬ 
ers  form  groups  to  work  on  skills,  ac¬ 
cording  to  needs  of  children  within 
the  group.  Sometimes  teachers  will  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  class  which  skill  element 
will  be  developed  and  the  children 
themselves  volunteer  to  participate  in 
that  group.  If  a  child  is  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  his  need  for  working  with  the 
group,  the  teacher  will  counsel  with 
him.  He  can  learn  to  recognize  his  own 
need  for  attending  the  group  which  has 
been  formed  to  work  on  double-con¬ 
sonant  beginnings,  if  that  happens  to 
be  a  point  of  weakness  for  him. 

Word  examples  taken  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  one  child  might  be  used  to  teach 
a  particular  skill  to  the  group.  Word 
examples  taken  from  another  child’s 
reading  might  be  used  in  teaching  an¬ 
other  skill.  Many  times  the  teach¬ 
er,  sufficiently  skilled,  can  determine 
whether  the  children  in  this  group  need 
to  work  to  perfect  recognition  of  the 
difficult  u'h  words.  This  can  he  done 
through  a  game-motivating  approach. 

Appraising  progress  again  rests  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  While 
record-keeping  is  primarily  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  teacher,  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  can  come  from  the  children.  A 
teacher  must  be  able  to  discern  and 
record  when  any  particular  child  is 
making  great  strides  in  accumulating  a 
sight  vocabulary;  when  he  is  barely 
crawling  up  the  steep  incline;  when  he 
is  perhaps  stalled  or  even  gradually 
slipping  backwards. 

She  must  be  able  to  discern  and 
record  the  approach  most  frequently 
used  by  the  child  as  he  tries  to  study 
out  words  for  himself.  She  must  teach 
students  to  look  within  the  word,  to 
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cover  up  endings,  to  use  meaning,  and / 
or  to  use  the  seven  common  ways  to 
help  themselves.v 

She  must  be  able  to  discern  and 
record  whether  oral  reading  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  fluent,  more  enjoyable,  more 
presentable  to  herself  and  to  the  group. 
She  must  be  able  to  discern  whether 
silent  reading  is  becoming  truly  effec¬ 
tive.  She  must  help  children  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  meanings  when  they  read  to 
themselves.  She  must  constantly  try  to 
transfer  to  the  child  her  know-how  in 
all  the  skill  areas  so  she  can  help  him 
to  help  himself. 

What  Direction  Do  We  Take? 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that 
many  teachers  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  put  the  manual  aside  and  ven¬ 
ture  forth  on  their  own  in  teaching 
skills.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  stop 
giving  teachers  recipe  books  which  pre¬ 
scribe  steps.  Rather,  teachers  need  to 
have  a  clear  command  of  major  skill 
areas,  and  need  to  utilize  this  source. 

A  great  deal  of  our  present  word- 
study  program  as  developed  in  manuals 
of  the  basal-reader  program  is  repeated 
and  duplicated  in  the  spelling  program. 
We  should  do  more  reading  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  type  during  so-called  reading 
class  and  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
word-study  program  in  connection  with 
writing  where  spelling  fits  naturally. 

We  should  have,  above  all,  faith  that 
we  as  teachers  can  learn  to  know  im¬ 
portant  reading  skills  and  transmit  to 
the  children  the  ways  of  mastering  skills 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  happy  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  all  children  may  be 
engaged  in  reading  books  of  their  own 
choosing  at  their  own  rate  of  speed  dur¬ 
ing  reading  class. 


A  Stranger  Looks  at 

Reading  Instruction’ 

JOHN  D.  TURNER 


Senior  Lecturer 
Nigeria  College 
Zaria,  N. 

Come  with  me  into  two  classrooms. 
The  first  class  we  visit  is  a  Grade  Four, 
but  seems  to  be  rather  smaller  than  we 
would  expect.  A  dozen  of  the  children 
are  sitting  at  their  desks  with  books  in 
front  of  them.  A  few  of  them  are  ob¬ 
viously  deeply  engrossed  in  the  books 
which  they  are  reading,  but  the  others 
are  turning  the  pages  listlessly,  pausing 
occasionally  to  glance  at  a  picture,  or 
are  gazing  into  space  with  an  abstracted 
air.  Four  other  children  are  rummaging 
noisily  through  a  heap  of  tattered  books 
in  a  corner  cupboard,  and  three  girls 
are  standing  next  to  them,  animatedly 
discussing  last  night’s  television  install¬ 
ment  of  "Father  Knows  Best’’  as  they 
wait  their  turn  at  the  book  cupboard. 

The  teacher  sits  at  her  table  with  a 
little  boy  who  has  taken  his  book  to  her 
and  who  is  anxiously  chewing  his  nails 
as  he  listens  to  her  reading  from  it.  W'e 
stand  silently  behind  them  and  listen 
for  a  while  to  the  teacher’s  explanation. 
The  book  is  obviously  much  too  difficult 
for  the  boy,  though  there  may  well  be 
children  in  the  class  who  could  read  it 
fairly  easily. 

Dick  has  chosen  it  because  of  the 
brightly  colored  picture  of  a  cowboy  on 
the  cover.  Now  he  finds  that  in  the 

1.  This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  two 
selected  schools  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  Ur 
Corporation. 


in  Education 
of  Technology 
Nigeria 

very  first  paragraph  there  are  eleven 
words  that  he  cannot  read.  The  teacher 
writes  them  neatly  one  under  the  other 
and  reads  them  slowly  to  Dick  while  he 
follows  her  pointing  finger. 

"Now  you  read  them,  Dick,”  she  says, 
and  Dick  desperately  stares  through  a 
thickening  mist  at  the  paper  in  front 
of  him.  He  remembers  the  first  one, 
steer,  and  the  last  one,  cactus.  That 
long  word  in  the  middle  sticking  right 
out  past  the  others  is  obviously  double- 
barreled,  and  be  feels  much  more  con¬ 
fident  as  he  hears  his  teacher’s  word  of 
praise  for  reading  such  a  difficult  word. 
Quickly  he  makes  an  attempt  at  rustler, 
but  to  his  dismay  hears  that  the  second 
word  on  the  list  that  he  is  pointing  at 
is  restless;  here’s  rustler  neair  the  bottom, 
What  the  other  words  are  he’s  quite 
forgotten  by  this  time.  ^ 

The  teacher  patiently  reads  them 
again,  and  Dick  has  another  shot.  He 
goes  straight  for  restless  standing  next 
to  steer  at  the  top — he  should  have 
known  they  went  together  the  first  time. 
Then  that  word  at  the  bottom  that  looks 
exactly  like  restless  must  be  rustler,  and 
that  long  word  is  double-barreled.  He 
can’t  quite  think  of  the  word  at  the 
bottom  that  he  got  last  time  and  reddens 
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as  he  tries  to  remember  what  it  was. 
And  what  of  all  those  others  in  the 
middle  that  he’s  heard  twice  now? 

The  teacher  recognizes  his  dismay 
and  encourages  him  by  pointing  in  the 
book  at  rustler,  which  she  knows  he 
can  now  read.  But  to  Dick  the  little 
printed  word  has  quite  a  different  shape 
from  the  nicely-spaced  word  which  had 
been  so  neatly  written  out  in  large  let¬ 
ters  by  his  teacher,  and  he  makes  a 
panic-stricken  guess  which  is  recklessly 
incorrect. 

By  now'  the  noise  in  the  class  is  con¬ 
siderable.  The  rival  merits  of  “Father 
Knows  Best”  and  “Just  Dennis”  are  be¬ 
ing  noisily  debated  by  an  enlarged  group 
by  the  book  cupboard,  while  one  of  the 
readers,  with  an  eye  to  teacher’s  approv¬ 
al,  is  complaining  that  he  can’t  con¬ 
centrate  with  everybody  talking.  As 
teacher  rises  with  exasperation  to  give 
battle,  we  slip  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

The  Second  Classroom 

The  next  day  we  try  again  and  go  to 
a  school  in  the  next  town.  Things  look 
reassuringly  different  as  we  step  into  the 
room  after  the  welcome  assurance  from 
the  principal  tb&t  Miss  Strong  always 
brings  her  backward  readers  on  remark¬ 
ably  well.  ' 

The  lesson  has  already  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  ten  minutes  when  w'e  arrive,  but 
the  teacher  is  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  the  step  described  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  her  Teacher’s  Manual  as  “arous¬ 
ing  the  interest  and  expectation  of  the 
pupils.”  Neither  of  these  qualities  seems 
to  be  conspicuously  present  among  the 
thirty-five  children  who  are  dozing, 
staring  solidly  at  the  elegantly  written 
title  “My  Garden”  at  the  top  of  the 
blackboard,  or  in  three  cases  surrepti¬ 


tiously  reading  comics  under  the  desk. 
After  another  five  unbrpken  minutes 
discourse  by  Miss  Strong  on  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  garden,  we,  too,  begin  to  nod. 

At  last  the  welcome  instruction  is 
given  to  open  our  readers.  The  children 
seem  to  stir  themselves  as  from  long 
slumber  and  start  to  burrow  in  their 
desks  for  their  books.  At  last  all  is  ready, 
our  books  are  open,  and  we  are  told  to 
read  tbe  first  paragraph. 

Busily  the  children  lower  their  eyes 
to  the  page,  lips  begin  to  mutter  and 
fingers  to  pick  their  hesitant  and  stum¬ 
bling  way  across  tbe  page.  Jim,  one  of 
the  three  children  who  had  been  read¬ 
ing  a  comic,  quickly  finishes  the  para¬ 
graph,  then  the  page,  and  is  soon  well 
into  the  chapter.  June,  the  little  girl 
next  to  us,  is  quite  at  sea,  still  picking 
her  way  through  the  first  sentence  and 
frowning  ferociously  as  She  sounds  out 
to  herself  in  growing  dismay  the  letters 
of  the  word  though. 

Finally,  the  teacher  calls  for  atten¬ 
tion,  “Jim,”  she  says,  "what  was  the 
main  idea  of  that  paragraph?” 

Jim,  who  has  by  now  nearly  finished 
the  next  chapter  about  the  circus,  looks 
up  in  alarm  and  stares  blankly  at  the 
teacher. 

“Why,  I  don’t  believe  you  have  even 
got  the  book  open  at  the  right  page!” 
says  the  teacher.  "You  really  must  learn 
to  pay  attention,  Jim.  You  tell  him, 
June.” 

June  has  long  since  diverted  her  at¬ 
tention  from  vain  struggles  with  the 
opening  sentence  to  a  protracted  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  brightly  colored  picture  of  a 
garden  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  is 
quite  ready  for  the  questions.  “It’s  about 
a  garden.  Miss  Strong,”  she  replies 
sweetly  and  accurately. 

“Yes,  the  paragraph  is  about  a  garden. 
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Jim.  If  you  attended  like  June,  perhiip*; 
you  would  be  able  to  answer  a  simple 
question,  too.  Now  let’s  all  read  tbe  next 
paragraph.” 

Tbe  process  is  repeated,  tbougb  this 
time  Jim  prudently  keeps  bis  book  open 
at  the  right  page,  and  after  he  has  run 
through  the  paragraph  he  leans  back 
and  stares  fixedly  at  the  tropical  fish 
tank  by  the  window.  June  has  run  into 
difficulties  again,  this  time  with  the 
word  enough,  but  fortunately  attracts 
the  teacher’s  attention. 

“What  does  this  letter  say?”  asks  Miss 
Strong,  pointing  to  the  first  letter  with 
a  sharp  pencil,  but  we  hurry'  out  before 
both  teacher  and  pupil  get  themselves 
even  more  bemused. 

Fact  or  Fiction 

Now,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never 
really  saw  either  of  these  two  classes 
during  the  three  months  I  spent  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  United  States  watching  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  a  large  number 
of  schools  in  different  narts  of  the 
country.  Those  of  my  readers  who  favor 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  using  basic 
readers  will  immediately  recognize  the 
first  of  my  classrooms  as  being  typical 
of  the  individualized  reading  teacher, 
while  the  advocate  of  individualized 
reading  will  have  seen  in  the  second  a 
typical  lesson  based  on  a  series  of  basic 
readers.  It  is  a  pity  that  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  linger  in  these  rooms  a  little 
longer,  so  that,  whichever  method  we 
favor,  we  could  have  been  even  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  shortcomings  of  the 
other.  For  although,  as  I  have  said,  I 
never  actually  saw  any  classes  being 
taught  in  this  manner,  I  heard  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them  so  frequently  that  I  really 
began  to  feel  us  though  1  had  sat 


IIIE  SCENE 

ihrough  many  lessons  similar  to  those  I 
have  described. 

Two  Roads  to  Reading 

It  does  not  take  a  visitor  to  the 
United  States  very  long  to  discover  that 
there  is  a  considerable  disagreement 
about  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
a  considerable  dissatisfaction,  especial¬ 
ly  among  the  general  public,  with  the 
effects  of  this  teaching.  The  disagree¬ 
ment  seems  to  center  round  two  cruxes; 
in  the  first  place  whether  reading 
should  be  taught  primarily  by  some 
form  of  the  “look  and  say”  method  or  by 
a  carefully  graduated  and  methodical 
instruction  in  basic  phonic  skills,  and 
in  the  second  place  whether  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  should  be  “individual¬ 
ized”  or  whether  it  should  be  based  on 
some  series  of  basal  readers. 

Mythology  or  Methodology? 

1  was  actually  able  to  see  teaching  by 
the  “individual”  method  in  comparative¬ 
ly  few  schools,  where  the  teachers  as 
well  as  showing  me  their  own  methods 
warned  me  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
shortcomings  of  basal  teachers.  These 
teachers,  I  was  told,  ignored  individual 
differences,  never  divided  the  class  into 
more  than  three  groups  and  sometimes 
did  not  divide  it  at  all,  slavishly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  instructions  of  the  Teacher’s 
Manual,  concentrated  on  letter-sound 
phonetics  and  killed  the  interest  of  the 
readers  stone  dead. 

There  were  rather  more  basal  teach¬ 
ers  to  warn  me  that  the  “individual” 
method  could  only  be  used  by  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  teachers  in  unusually 
small  classes,  that  such  teachers  con¬ 
centrated  on  “look  and  say”  methods  and 
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ignored  the  teaching  of  phonic  skills 
completely,  and  that  an  uninterrupted 
program  of  individual  reading  would 
only  lead  to  pupil  boredom.  Time  after 
time,  classroom  situations  were  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  so  that  I  was  able  to  form 
a  detailed  mental  picture  of  the  nation’s 
reading  instruction. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  I  never 
encountered  in  my  travels  one  of  these 
“typical”  classrooms,  though  this  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  faults  do  not  ex¬ 
ist  on  both  sides.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  healthy 
thing  for  the  reading  situation  if  the 
conflicting  parties  put  a  temporary  end 
to  their  “hostilities”  for  a  while  and  re¬ 
drew  their  “battle-lines”  with  a  closer 


regard  to  the  lie  of  the  land.  Or  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with 
the  metaphor  of  conflict  and  advocate 
a  co-operative  scheme  to  try  to  discover 
how  reading  is  really  being  taught,  not 
just  in  the  favored  schools  immediately 
surrounding  the  universities,  but  in  the 
whole  range  of  schools  throughout  the 
entire  nation. 

Then,  with  due  attention  to  the 
realities  of  the  total  situation,  it  may  be 
possible  to  remould  our  teacher-educa¬ 
tion  and  in-service  programs  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  real  deficiencies  and  weak¬ 
nesses  which  undoubtedly  exist. 

In  my  next  article  I  hope  to  take  a 
longer  look  at  some  of  these  realities  as 
they  appear  to  a  stranger  on. the  scene. 
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Secret  Wishes  of  Russian  Children 

ALEXANDER  M.  CHARE 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
State  University  of  New  York 
Fredonia,  New  York 


If  Russian  children  were  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  their  secret  wishes, 
would  they  reflect  Soviet  ideology  and 
propaganda,  or  would  they  reflect  "a 
bourgeoisie  atmosphere  of  reality  with 
its  individualism,  competition,  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  profit”?  ( 1 ) 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  a 
Russian  teacher,  L.  Grigoryan,  asked 
the  fifth-grade  pupils  of  his  class  in 
Moscow  School  No.  1  to  write  a  compo¬ 
sition  on  the  theme,  “If  Everything 
Would  Be  Allowed  Me.” 

The  children’s  compositions  were  in 
the  nature  of  free  (non-teacher  di¬ 
rected)  responses  and  were  unsigned 
to  assure  fuller  expression  through 
anonymity.  Each  child  identified  him¬ 
self  in  terms  of  sex,  boy  or  girl. 

With  the  compositions  completed, 
Mr.  Grigoryan  then  selected  at  random 
the  following  excerpts,  revealing  the  in¬ 
ner  world  of  certain  Russian  children: 

“I  would  come  home,  and  mother, 
father,  and  I  would  go  to  the  stereo 
movie.  Then  I  would  buy  a  big  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Mother  would  buy  a  ‘Volga’ 
[car],  and  we  would  ride  to  India,  and 
I  would  bring  back  coconuts.  I  would 
go  to  America  and  would  say  that  there 
should  be  peace  there.” 

“I  would  bring  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
and  bears  to  school  and  would  put  on 
shows  [performances]  in  school,  the 
likes  of  which  were  never  seen  in  any 
kind  of  school.” 


“I  would  travel  along  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  in  a  submarine  and  would 
look  at  the  undersea  animals.  I  would 
look  at  the  ancient  sunken  vessels,  at 
the  dehris  of  sunken  ships,  and  I  would 
read  the  names  of  the  ships.  I  would 
find  a  ship  in  which  there  would  he 
documents,  anchor  chain,  cannon,  and 
other  things.  I  would  give  everything 
to  scientists,  and  I  would  show  them 
where  the  ship  could  be  found.” 

"Other  Soviet  inventors  and  I  would 
construct  an  interplanetary  ship.  On  it 
we  would  load  all  weapons  except  sport 
pistols,  guns,  swords,  and  hunting  guns. 
We  would  blow  up  the  ship  and  the 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere.  I  would 
remake  all  warplanes  into  passenger 
planes,  and  all  tanks  into  tractors;  can¬ 
non  I  would  remake  into  plows.” 

“I  would  become  the  captain  of  the 
atomic  icebreaker,  Lenin,  and  I  would 
lead  caravans  of  ships  through  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean.” 

A  Soviet  girl  wrote: 

“I  would  like  to  ride  entire  days  on 
the  trolley  hus  without  paying.  I  would 
go  into  the  stores  and  take  what  I  chose. 
I  would  fly  to  the  moon.  I  very  much 
wish  that  they  [the  teachers]  would 
not  give  us  homework.  I  want  fir  trees 
to  stand  all  year  at  home  and  never  to 
shed.  I  would  attend  movies.  I  would 
not  do  my  lessons  at  home.  I  would 
wish  that  no  one  ever  became  ill,  that 
a  car  ran  without  a  driver.  It  would  be 
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well  if  even’thing  were  automatic.  I  them  that  they  should  not  cross  the  So- 
want  the  teachers  not  to  be  stern,  and  viet  border.” 

I  want  them  to  give  the  pupils  only  fives  “I  would  go  to  the  movie  everyday, 
[excellent].  I  verj'  much  like  to  let  my  not  missing  school.  I  would  eat  a  few 
imagination  run  away  with  me.”  portions  of  ice  cream.  I  would  find  my- 

Another  ^1  wrote:  self  a  horse,  and  he  would  be  my  own.” 

"I  would  bHng  home  a  cat  and  a  dog. 

I  would  start  to  work  as  a  journalist.”  Grigoryan’s  Conclusions 

Other  children  wrote: 

“I  would  begin  to  do  all  that  I  am  Mr.  Grigoryan  concluded  that  there 
not  permitted  to  do.”  were  no  contradictions  between  the 

"I  would  go  to  the  engineers  and,  secret  wishes  of  Russian  children  and 
with  them,  would  begin  to  build  the  Soviet  morals.  Those  statements  which 
fourth  Sputnik.  I  would  fly  to  America,  were  not  idealistic  as,  "I  would  begin 
I  would  take  all  the  atomic  bombs  and  to  do  all  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  do,” 
would  begin  making  atomic  icebreakers,  he  considered  as  expressions  of  chil- 
airplanes,  electro-stations,  and  trains.  I  dren’s  whims. 

want  the  atom  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  Furthermore  he  writes,  “And  what 
mankind.”  of  the  secret  wishes  of  our  children? 

“I  would  build  a  kind  of  man  who,  in  You  know  that  is  what  lives  in  our 
a  minute,  could  mow  a  field,  and  I  country — with  its  magnificent  econom- 
would  send  him  to  the  virgin  lands  [of  ic  plans,  its  scientific  works,  its  atmos- 
Siberia],”  phere  of  brotherhood  and  comradeship, 

“I  would  invent  a  kind  of  apparatus  its  battle  for  peace  the  world  over! 
which  could  see  what  is  going  on  under  “Our  children  breathe  the  clean  and 
the  earth.  With  it,  I  would  detect  useful  life-giving  air  of  socialism.  In  this  se- 
minerals.”  cret  is  their  moral  health.” 

"I  would  invent  a  pillow.  If  one  Mr.  Grigoni’an  paints  a  utopian  scene 
slept  on  it,  his  dreams  would  be  ful-  which  is  certainly  in  accord  with  Corn- 
filled.  Only  good  dreams  would  be  ful-  munist  Party-line  thinking, 
filled.  If  the  teacher  were  to  give  me  a  As  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
two  [poor],  then  I  would  say  a  magic  Russian  children,  it  is  evident  that  many 
word,  and  he  would  not  give  me  a  two,  are  highly  idealistic  and  commendable, 
but  a  five  [excellent].”  It  is  also  evident  that  many  other  state- 

“I  would  fly  to  the  moon,  become  ac-  ments  are  mere  regurgitations  of  Party 
quainted  with  the  people,  capture  them,  slogans,  devoid  of  much  meaning  and 
and  fly  farther  into  space  to  see  what  is  implication  as  far  as  the  children  them- 
there.  I  would  make  a  house  that  could  selves  are  concerned.  The  secret  wishes 
move.  I  would  make  a  lamp  which  of  Russian  children  reflect  the  extent 
would  peer  into  man  and  save  him  from  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  indoctri- 
sickness.  I  would  capture  all  spies  and  nated  its  young  in  Communist  thought 
would  send  them  back.  I  would  tell  and  propaganda. 

REFERENCES 

1.  Grigor>’an,  L.  “If  Everything  Would  Be  Allowed  Me,”  Semya  i  Skola,  No.  5,  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  R.S.F.S.R.  (1959),  p.  8. 
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WINSTON  COMMUNICATION  PROGRAM 

for  grades'  1-6 

by  Russell  G.  Stauffer  and  Alvina  Treut  Burrows 

Two  series  of  textbooks  .  .  .  each  series  compiements  the  other,  yet 
each  can  be  used  independently. 


WINSTON 
BASIC  READERS 


WINSTON 

AMERICAN  ENGUSH 


Carefully  written  to  develop  true  read¬ 
ing-thinking  situations  that  make 
maximum  use  of  the  child's  ability  to 
reason  .  .  . 


One  textbook  for  each  grade 
which  coordinates  instruction  in 
the  skills  and  arts  of  oral  and 
written  communication  .  .  . 


Stories  —  plot,  action,  sequence  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  attention  and  encour¬ 
age  anticipation  and  prediction  of 
outcome 

Illustrations  —  drawn  to  fit  plots  and 
settings  exactly;  provide  important 
clues  but  never  tell  the  story 

Vocabulary  —  new  words  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  story  and  picture  context  so 
that  the  child  reasons  out  meanings 


Spelling  —  the  pupil  corrects  spelling 
in  his  own  written  work,  reviews  and 
practices  words  difficult  for  him 

Written  Composition  —  practical  and 
persanal  writings  are  separated  to 
develop  grammatical  competence  and 
creative  expression 

Literature  —  series  establishes  a  cli¬ 
mate  for  communication  by  guiding 
class  to  creating  original  plays,  act¬ 
ing  out  favorite  stories 


The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  a  division  of 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

1010  Arch  Street  Philadelphia  7 


Speed  Reading  and 

Visual  Training 

JAMES  P.  LEEDS 

Optometrist,  Director,  Indianapolis  Reading  Institute 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

TThere  are  workers  from  several  dis-  which  requires  some  form  of  training, 
ciplines  active  in  the  field  of  speed  visual  or  otherwise.  In  certain  optomet- 
reading.  The  most  numerous  are  the  ric  practices,  the  step  from  visual  train- 
educators,  who  by  their  basic  training  ing  to  reading  training  has  been  a  rela- 
are  qualified  to  help  students  enhance  tively  small  one. 
their  reading  ability.  Next  are  the  psy-  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  op- 
chologists,  who  have  channeled  into  tometrist  is  not  a  teacher  of  reading, 
this  work  from  their  fundamental  areas  The  optometrist’s  only  responsibility  in 
of  psychological  testing  and  training,  this  area  is  to  be  certain  that  his  pa- 
Optometrists  often  find  themselves  in  tient’s  visual  skills  are  adequate  for  sat- 
reading  training  as  an  outgrowth  of  isfactory  achievement, 
their  work  in  visual  training.  It  is  the  In  the  field  of  remedial  reading,  the 
optometric  basis  of  speed  reading  that  optometrist  is  one  of  a  team  of  special- 
will  be  described  in  this  paper.  ists,  whose  function  is  to  bring  the  stu- 

One  of  the  most  prominent  special-  dent’s  visual  acuity  and  visual  skills  to 
ties  within  optometry  is  visual  training,  the  highest  possible  level.  We  are  speak- 
or  orthoptics.  Here,  one  immediately  ing  now  of  improvement  (also  termed 
thinks  of  the  straightening  of  crossed  speed  reading,  effective  reading,  read- 
eyes,  but,  while  this  correction  is  most  ing  enhancement,  etc.).  This  program 
outstanding,  it  does  not  form  the  bulk  is  for  the  advanced  student  and  the 
of  visual  training.  The  bulk  actually  adult  who  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
consists  of  various  functions  of  the  mus-  meeting  school  and  work  standards,  but 
culature  of  the  eyes.  Much  of  the  same  desire  to  read  better, 
instrumentation  that  is  used  in  visual 

training  can  be  adapted  to  speed-read-  Reading-Improvement  Course 

ing  training,  such  as  the  tachistoscope, 

the  metronoscope,  the  reading  pacer.  The  course  in  reading  improvement 
and  other  t>’pes  of  equipment.  is  given  to  groups  numbering  up  to 

It  is  a  common  experience  in  op-  twenty-four  students.  Each  group  meets 
tometric  practice  to  have  patients  whose  once  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  (ten 
main  complaints  are  about  some  read-  weeks  in  the  summer)  for  a  two-hour 
ing  difficulty.  'The  difficulty  may  be  an  period.  The  first  and  last  sessions  are 
inability  to  see  small  print,  which  is  testing  sessions  to  give  a  "before-and- 
usually  correctible  with  lenses,  or  the  after”  picture  to  the  students.  'The  sec- 
inability  to  perform  the  act  of  reading,  ond  session  consists  mainly  of  a  diag- 
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nostic  test  (S.R.A.  Reading  Record)  to 
uncover  any  basic  deficiencies  which 
will  need  eradication  before  satisfactory 
achievement  is  reached.  The  bulk  of 
the  sessions  are  training  sessions  with 
similar  formats,  but  ever-increasing  lev¬ 
els  of  achievement. 

The  first  and  last  sessions  have  the 
following  similar  testing  procedures: 
reading  and  comprehension  test  at  a 
college-freshman  level  (Robinson-Hall 
Tests,  Ohio  State  University),  and  the 
determination  of  tachistoscopic  and  aud¬ 
itory  levels.  The  photographing  of  eye 
movements  is  planned  for  future  class¬ 
es.  Also,  in  the  first  session,  visual  skills 
are  tested  to  screen  anyone  who  needs 
professional  attention,  and  appropriate 
forms  are  filled  out. 

•  In  the  training  sessions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  format  is  typical:  opening  remarks, 
reading  films,  reading  test  with  com¬ 
prehension,  tachistoscopic  training  at 
1/100  second,  visual  training,  auditor^' 
training,  closing  remarks. 

For  reading  films  we  use  the  Con¬ 
trolled  Reader  (Educational  Devel¬ 
opmental  Laboratories,  Huntington, 
N.  Y.),  which  can  range  up  to  910 
words  per  minute,  although  those  series 
produced  by  Harvard,  Purdue,  and 
Iowa  Universities  are  most  satisfactory. 

The  reading  tests  we  use  are  from 
the  S.R.A.  Book  No.  2,  which  is  at  a 
high-school  level,  easier  than  the  Robin¬ 
son-Hall  Tests,  but  at  a  level  where  the 
individual  student  can  achieve.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  achievement  is  important  for  stu¬ 
dent  morale.  At  several  points  in  the 
course  we  use  educational  motion  pic¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  some  phase  of  reading. 

It  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  that  each  session  should  include 
visual  training.  It  takes  an  individual 
who  is  functioning  well  visually  to  read 


well,  and  it  is  in  this  phase  of  the 
training  that  the  optometrist  can  ren¬ 
der  a  most  valuable  service.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  uses  a  reading  pacer  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

VVe  also  have  near-point  tachisto- 
scopes  and  junior  metronoscopes  for  in¬ 
dividual  use  when  necessary.  Training 
is  given  on  other  types  of  equipment  to 
increase  the  student’s  ocular  converg¬ 
ence  and  to  build  up  his  peripheral  vi¬ 
sion  and  depth  perception  (stereopsis). 

A  large  graph  is  kept  of  the  class 
progress,  with  the  class  average  posted 
each  session.  While  we  impress  on  the 
student  the  fact  that  he  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  no  one  except  himself,  he 
can  see  from  the  graph  where  he  stands 
with  relation  to  the  group.  We  give  a 
book.  How  To  Become  a  Better  Reader 
by  Paul  Witty,  to  each  student  for  use 
between  classes,  with  specific  weekly 
assignments. 

Results 

We  find  that  the  average  student 
more  than  doubles  his  reading  speed, 
but  does  not  increase  his  comprehen¬ 
sion.  While  we  emphasize  rate,  we  cau¬ 
tion  students  not  to  read  so  rapidly  as 
to  ignore  comprehension.  The  drive  for 
too  rapid  reading  in  a  test  situation 
causes  skipping  and  skimming  and  a 
lowered  comprehension  score.  We  tell 
those  students  whose  comprehension 
seems  to  regress  to  decrease  their  speed 
slightly,  which  brings  up  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Younger  students  in  particular  are 
subject  to  this,  due  to  the  overstimula¬ 
tion  of  the  test  situation. 

The  tabulation  of  our  first  106  stu¬ 
dents  is  given  on  the  following  page  for 
both  the  Robinson-Hall  test  and  the 
S.R.A.  test. 
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Reading 

Starting 

Starting 

Final 

Final 

Gain 

Gain 

Test 

Rate 

Comp. 

Rate 

Comp. 

Rate 

Comp. 

R-H 

217  WPM 

62% 

509  WPM 

63% 

292  WPM, 
134% 

1% 

SRA 

254  WPM 

70%. 

619  WPM 

69% 

365  WPM, 
144% 

-1% 

In  the  first  few  classes,  instruction 
was  given  by  two  optometrists.  It  was 
found  that  some  students  did  not  pro¬ 
gress  satisfactorily.  The  services  of  a 
reading  teacher  were  obtained. 

The  reading  teacher  administers  the 
S.R.A.  Reading  Record  to  uncover  any 
reading  deficiencies  and  to  follow 
through  with  special  tutoring.  She  also 
handles  the  work  in  vocabulary  and,  in 
our  classes  restricted  to  high-school  and 
college  students,  provides  instruction  to 
improve  study  habits,  use  of  reference 
materials,  etc. 

The  best  achievers  by  far  are  those 
who  have  no  problems  other  than  a  low 
reading  rate,  but  those  with  other  de¬ 
ficiencies  are  obviously  improved. 


Summary 

In  summary,  speed  reading  is  indeed 
within  the  province  of  the  optometrist. 
His  knowledge  of  the  visual  process 
and  visual  training  enables  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  valuable  service  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  reading  improvement.  He  must  be 
aware  that  some  of  his  students  will 
have  some  basic  reading  deficiencies 
that  must  l)e  uncovered  and  eradicated 
before  satisfactory  rate  increase  will 
result.  The  services  of  an  educator, 
trained  in  reading  problems,  are  neces¬ 
sary  here,  because  these  problems  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  optometrist’s 
training;  moreover,  the  team  of  optom¬ 
etrist-educator  will  yield  better  results. 
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I  Want,  I  Want,  I  Want! 

JAMES  KESTOL 

Instructor  of  Psychology  and  Human  Relations 
Janesville  Vocational  and  Adult  School 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 


TPhe  fact  that  we  are  all  born  with  the 
basic  desire  to  want  and  to  have  does 
not  necessarily  make  us  bad.  That  trait, 
in  itself,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  great 
accomplishment  and  the  high  standard 
of  living  we  now  enjoy. 

However,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
it  can  be  overdone,  overworked.  Let  us 
take  the  situation  of  strikes,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Workers  strike  because  they  want 
more  money,  better  working  conditions, 
more  fringe  benefits.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  workers  strike,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  to  gain  an  objective,  to 
gain  certain  advantages  they  did  not 
have  before  the  strike.  This  method 
does  pay  dividends  and  it  is  the  only 
effective  weapon  labor  has  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

I^t  us  note  the  psychological  factors 
that  are  involved.  As  soon  as  a  strike  be¬ 
gins,  competitive  bargaining  raises  its 
ugly  head  and  the  age-old  struggle  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management  begins. 
The  question  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
seems  to  be,  “Which  is  more  powerful, 
labor  or  management?” 

The  strike  becomes  a  crusade  of  con¬ 
victions,  a  life  and  death  struggle  of 
sullen  hatred  as  the  forces  line  up  for 
the  cause  of  justice.  The  showdown 
comes  if  and  when  a  settlement  is 
reached  a_nd  after  much  suffering  by 
innocent  people.  If  the  unions  continue 
to  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  to  tie 
up  the  economy  of  our  entire  nation. 


then  we  will  have  surrendered  our  basic 
concept  of  justice  in  these  United  States. 

Getting  Our  Own  Way 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  a  small 
child  that  always  gets  what  it  wants, 
always  gets  its  own  way.  Maybe  you  are 
living  now  with  someone  who  grew  up 
in  a  home  with  this  type  of  permissive 
behavior.  You  are  the  best  judge  of  the 
results  of  that  type  of  child  rearing. 

A  child  that  has  its  own  way  has  to 
go  to  school  sooner  or  later.  And  the 
first  day  of  school  is  usually  a  day  of 
reckoning  when  Johnny  and  Mary  find 
out  that  their  rights  are  now  only  as 
good  as  the  next  person’s.  Some  adjust¬ 
ment  is  going  to  have  to  be  made  this 
first  day  or  both  teacher  and  pupil  will 
suffer  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  always  had  and  probably 
always  will  have  students  in  school  who 
feel  that  they  are  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  group  because  they 
come  from  a  better  home,  live  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  house  or  in  a  better  section  of  town 
than  the  others.  Some  never  get  rid  of 
that  idea. 

Did  you  ever  want  something  very, 
very  much  and  then  when  you  finally 
got  it,  it  wasn’t  as  wonderful  as  you  ex¬ 
pected?  Well,  anticipation  is  always 
greater  than  realization.  Whether  it  is 
a  small  child  wanting  a  toy,  a  boy 
wanting  a  bike,  a  girl  wanting  a  new 
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dress  for  the  coming  party,  or  adults 
wishing  for  that  which  seems  beyond 
hope,  the  fundamental  trait  is  the  same 
and  the  joy  of  getting  what  was  wanted 
isn’t  always  as  wonderful  as  was  antic¬ 
ipated. 

We  go  to  the  races.  What  is  it  that 
we  want  most?  Of  course!  We  want 
our  horse  to  come  in  first  so  that  we  win 
our  bet.  We  want  the  horse  we  bet  on 
to  win.  If  you  don’t  think  so,  go  to  the 
races  sometime.  But  don’t  go  to  watch 
the  horse;  go  to  watch  the  people. 

W'hen  we  are  having  a  rough  time 
in  class  at  college,  what  is  it  that  we 
want?  To  get  a  passing  grade  so  that 
we  can  graduate.  When  our  neighbor 
gets  a  new  car,  what  is  it  that  we  want? 
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A  new  car  too,  only  a  bigger  and  better 
one  than  our  neighbor  has. 

Devil  Take  the  Hindmost 

It  seems  that  everywhere  we  go, 
everybody  is  trying  to  outdo  the  other 
person — to  get  the  best  of  someone.  It 
seems  we  are  all  on  the  road  to  "get  as 
much  as  we  can  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.”  Perhaps  our  philosophy  of 
life  is  degenerating  into  a  morbid  para¬ 
dox  of  “I  want  and  I  will  get”  at  any 
cost  whatsoever. 

America  is  in  a  precarious  state,  and 
the  next  twenty  years  will  tell  if  it  is  to 
survive  or  go  down  as  have  so  many 
other  great  nations  in  history.  We  be¬ 
hold  Alexandria,  Athens,  Carthage,  and 
Rome  as  they  too  grappled  with  a  false 
god  and  drenched  the  earth  with  blood 
for  wealth  and  power.  We  must  agree 
that  if  there  were  less  egotistical  selfish¬ 
ness  and  more  willing  sacrifice,  our 
world  would  be  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

There  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be  some  people  who,  because  of 
psychological  shortcomings  and  poor 
home  training,  will  never  be  good  citi¬ 
zens  or  good  members  of  the  family 
unit.  Money  w'ill  buy  many  things,  but 
there  are  still  many  things  that  it  can¬ 
not  buy.  If  we  look  around  us,  we  will 
see  that  often  the  better  things  in  life 
are  not  purchased  with  money. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  said  of  this  infla¬ 
tion,  "Where  and  when  is  it  going  to 
end?  How  much  longer  is  it  to  continue? 
There  has  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
sometime.”  I^t  us  pause  and  reflect  for 
a  moment  and  see  in  what  direction  we 
are  going.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  take 
a  humble  check  of  ourselves  and  see 
what  is  happening. 


Breakfast  Party 

GRACE  POLIZZOTTI 
Former  Third  Grade  Teacher 
Union  Free  School  District  Thirty 
Valley  Stream,  New  York 


A  PROFESSOR  in  an  education  class 
gave  what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  sim¬ 
ple  assignment:  list  what  you  think 
should  be  taugbt  in  the  classroom.  It 
didn’t  take  long  to  realize  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  loaded  one.  After  listing  the 
usual  subjects  taught  today,  you  can 
continue  with  all  else,  not  always  tangi¬ 
bly  taught  but  forceful  all  the  same, 
such  as  attitudes,  how  to  go  about  the 
thinking  process,  and  how  to  get  along 
with  one  another. 

The  class  concluded  that  probably  the 
only  way  to  sum  up  the  answer  to  the 
now  complicated  assignment  was  to  say 
neatly  that  in  the  classroom  the  child 
learns  to  live.  He  is  given  real  or  stimu¬ 
lated  experiences  that  will  help  him 
work  out  life’s  situations. 

Is  that  really  the  answer?  What  kind 
of  life  does  he  learn  to  live?  Does  the 
classroom  teach  him  to  live  a  life  of 
frivolity  or  dull  seriousness?  Need  seri¬ 
ousness  be  dull?  Will  he  be  happy 
spending  an  afternoon  sitting  in  the 
back  yard  or  will  being  occupied  as  he 
relaxes  yield  more  satisfaction?  Would 
it  be  more  profitable  doing  a  painting  or 
enjoying  some  poetry  as  he  relaxes?  Is  it 
enough  to  teach  a  child  only  about 
counting  change  or  do  you  go  about 
teaching  beyond  this — guiding  him  to 
reach  beyond  just  getting  along?  In 
substance  the  answer  seems  to  be  any¬ 
thing  may  be  taught  that  leads  to  a 
richer,  fuller  life. 


Birth  of  an  Idea 

This  and  sundry  other  thoughts  were 
spinning  around  my  mind  in  school 
the  afternoon  Harry  suggested  we  plan 
a  meal.  Why  just  plan  a  meal?  We  were 
studying  foods  in  social  studies:  where 
and  how  they  were  grown,  food  make¬ 
up,  and  what  countries  offered  us  vari¬ 
ous  dishes.  In  health  we  were  studying 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition.  In 
language  arts  we  had  brought  out  fam¬ 
ily  and  table  manners. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  valuable  not  only  to 
plan  a  meal  but  actually  to  prepare  and 
eat  one  right  in  the  classroom?  Would 
something  good  be  achieved — the  pro¬ 
verbial  gold  nugget  perhaps — when  all 
thoughts  of  the  third  grade  had  been 
forgotten?  Or  was  this  carrying  experi¬ 
ence  teaching  to  the  point  of  foolishness? 

When  our  group  was  back  on  food 
discussion,  we  continued  talking  about 
aspects  of  a  good  meal:  taste,  nutrition, 
looks,  plus  that  ofttimes  missing  ingredi¬ 
ent,  fellowship  at  a  table. 

“Couldn’t  we  plan  and  prepare  a 
meal  instead  of  just  talking  about  it?” 
Harry  asked  again. 

“Well,”  I  reflected,  “we  would  have 
a  difficult  time  trying  to  cook  for  all  of 
us  without  bothering  the  women  in  the 
kitchen.  We  couldn’t  get  enough  hot 
plates  or  enough  sockets  for  the  hot 
plates,  but  we  could  make  a  cold  meal 
right  in  the  room." 
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Planning  the  Meal 

Ideas  can  be  likened  unto  yeast 
spores:  once  they  start  to  grow,  only  the 
cold  can  stop  them. 

By  the  time  the  bubbling-over  had  all 
been  placed  under  a  lid  until  the  next 
day,  we  had  concluded  that  because  of 
our  number  and  situation,  breakfast 
might' be  best,  and  especially  so  because 
•it  is  the  most  important  and  least  con- 
eerned-about  meal. 

We  started  our  breakfast  as  we  did 
everything  else — by  planning.  We  de¬ 
cided  our  needs,  how  we  were  going 
to  get  them,  and  what  our  duties  would 
be.  What  did  we  learn  constitutes  a 
good  breakfast? 

1.  Juice  for  vitamin  C  to  help  fight 
colds 

2.  Whole  grain  cereals  and  bread 
for  B  vitamins  to  help  develop 
our  muscles 

3.  Milk  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 
bones 

The  reasons  given  above  are  super¬ 
ficial  at  best,  but  perhaps  the  children 
will  learn  gradually  as  they  grow  that 
sweets  retard  vitamin  action  in  the  body 
because  vitamins  must  first  counteract 
the  decaying  action  of  over-processed 
sugars,  then  go  on  to  their  normal  func¬ 
tion  of  repairing.  Cereal  and  bread  are 
essential  because  of  the  B  vitamin  in  the 
grain,  vital  to  reproduction,  muscle  tone, 
fighting  diseases,  and  so  on. 

W'ho’ll  do  what?  Lists  were  written 
on  the  board  so  that  changes  would  he 
simple  and  everyone  could  see  how  far 
we  had  progressed.  Completed  lists  were 
transferred  to  chart  paper,  not  for  ad¬ 
vertising  but  to  remind  and  quietly  to 
show  the  child  shy  about  reading  that 
the  word  next  to  her  name  is  toaster. 
She’ll  recognize  it  the  next  time  she 


meets  it  in  her  reading.  Toast  and  er 
make  toaster.  “That’s  what  I’m  going  to 
bring.  Mother  will  let  me  bring  the 
toaster.” 

When  our  planning  was  over,  we  had 
several  charts  from  which  to  begin  our 
action : 

Food  Materials 

orange  juice  paper  cups 

milk  bowls 

cereal  spoons  and  knives 

toast  toaster 

butter  plates 

place  mats 
napkins 

The  various  committees  were  chosen. 
Each  child  would  bring  his  own  dishes, 
butter  knife,  and  spoon,  we  decided. 
Pat  volunteered  a  box  of  napkins.  Fran 
said  she  could  bring  the  toaster  since 
they  had  a  spare  one  for  their  basement 
kitchen.  I  would  bring  the  butter,  paper 
cups,  and  extra  spoons.  The  latter  could 
be  borrowed  and  returned  to  the  kitchen 
before  lunch. 

Corn  flakes  weren’t  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  whole  grain  cereal,  but  they 
pleased  the  majority'.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  lesson  was  not  to  fight  eating 
head  on,  they  got  a  reluctant  nod.  We 
figured  out  how  many  portions  we 
would  need  of  the  cereal,  how  many  por¬ 
tions  each  box  held,  and  how  many 
boxes  would  be  needed.  We  found  how 
much  the  large,  economy  size  box  cost 
and  multiplied  that  figure  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes  needed. 

We  worked  out  how  many  portions  of 
juice  would  be  needed  (taking  allergies 
into  account),  how  many  portions  in  a 
quart,  how  many  quarts  needed,  and 
the  price  of  each. 

How  much  money  will  we  need? 
With  thirty-five  children  in  the  class, 
how  much  should  each  child  bring?  Add 
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that  cost  to  the  cost  of  a  container  of 
milk  per  child.  The  total  answer  was  a 
dime  per  child. 

The  planning  was  dropped  after  this 
kind  of  arithmetical  gymnastics. 

It  seems  that  our  breakfast  was  the 
topic  of  many  conversations  the  next 
day.  It  was  even  being  spoken  of  at  the 
local  grocer’s.  He  thought  we’d  like  to 
have  raisin  bread  for  our  toast  and  sent 
up  a  few  loaves  on  the  day  of  the  break¬ 
fast.  Elaine’s  mother  thought  we’d  like 
to  taste  her  homemade  jelly.  B-day 
came,  and  with  it  the  accompanying 
buzzing  excitement  and  bag-carrying. 

Preparing  the  Meal 

At  the  back  of  tbe  room,  the  serving 
group  arranged  the  food  on  our  large 
worktable,  cleared  for  the  occasion. 
Each  child  set  his  own  table  according 
to  tbe  best  Emily  Post  plan,  and  I’ll  bet 
she  would  have  loved  watching  this. 
The  colorful  construction  paper  place 
mats  decorated  during  art  period  were 
covered  by  the  cereal  bowl,  paper  cup, 
spoon,  butter  knife,  and  napkin. 

Tbe  enthusiasm  was  genuine.  Some 
of  the  children  hadn’t  eaten  purposely. 
They  wanted  to  see  if  they  would  really 
feel  better  after  a  better  breakfast. 

Mealtime! 

The  committees  had  started  appor¬ 
tioning  the  food.  We  said  grace,  and 
Eran  and  Donnie  began  the  paramount 
job  of  toasting  the  bread. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Johnnie’s 
mother  stood  there  with  a  large  tray  of 
corn  muffins. 

"Thought  you’d  like  some  hot  muf¬ 
fins  with  your  milk.” 

The  starch  content  of  this  breakfast 


was  overbalanced  at  this  point,  but  tbe 
smell  of  those  muffins  certainly  made 
the  heart  lead  the  head.  The  muffins 
were  delicious. 

Could  anyone  resist  the  smell  of 
warm  buttered  toast?  What’s  going  on 
in  there  anyway?  Quite  a  few  knocks 
were  heard  at  our  door  that  morning. 

“Gee,  they’re  having  a  party,  'and  it 
isn’t  even  Halloween.” 

In  order  to  facilitate  feeding,  the 
class  was  divided  into  groups  of  six. 
Each  one  was  a  family  unit.  Within  the 
unit  there  was  a  mother  who  saw  to  it 
that  her  chicks  were  fed.  One  from  each 
unit  picked  up  w'hat  was  needed  and 
the  mother  distributed.  At  cleaning 
time,  another  from  each  group  consti¬ 
tuted  the  cleanup  committee. 

Afterward 

Eun  time  or  learning?  Erom  our  plan¬ 
ning  came  co-operation,  orderly  think¬ 
ing,  and  a  practical  application  of  the 
basic  “R’s.”  Neatness  and  politeness 
showed  through  the  table  setting  and 
waiting  to  be  served.  From  our  eating 
came  table  know-how,  setting,  sitting, 
and  non-grab  eating.  Friendliness  with 
one’s  neighbor  through  chatter  and  the 
feeling  of  warmth  joined  the  smell  of 
toast  until  our  faces  wore  permanent 
broad  smiles. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  meal,  starched 
aprons  appeared  and  mother’s  helpers 
stacked  the  dishes  on  the  back  table. 
The  cleanup  group  went  out  to  the  sinks 
with  pail,  soap,  dish  towels,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  dishes  than  they  would  like 
to  see  nightly  in  their  own  sinks. 

Good  fellowship  permeated  the  rest 
of  the  day’s  lessons.  During  writing 
time,  several  stories  about  food  and 
breakfasts  appeared.  Some  wrote  thank- 
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Read 

SECOND  EDITION 

By  DAVID  H.  RUSSELL 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

In  this  new  edition,  Dr.  Russell 
brings  his  widely  used  book  on 
reading  up  to  date.  Extensive  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  in  particular, 
to  the  discussions  of  the  primary 
program,  of  the  word  recognition 
program,  and  of  creative  reading. 
There  is  an  entirely  new  chapter  on 
teacher-parent  co-operation. 

This  helpful  book  presents  a  sound 
philosophy  for  teaching  reading  based 
on  child  development,  a  clear  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  and  many  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  handling  various 
reading  problems. 
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you  notes  for  the  mufRns  and  raisin 
bread.  Even  now,  though  some  time  has 
passed,  the  children  speak  of  the  break¬ 
fast  as  a  pleasant  experience.  The  best 
description  of  the  breakfast  was  given 
by  Jimmy,  who  said  “That  was  the  best 
lesson  I  ever  ate!” 

Breakfast  Party  Lesson  Plan 

I.  Importance  of  food 

A.  Nutrition 

B.  Enjoyment 

II.  Plan  a  meal 

A.  Which  meal  would  be  the  most 
feasible? 

1.  Physical  limitations 

2.  Time  wise 

a.  Time  of  meal 

b.  Time  to  execute  plan 

B.  VV'hat  do  we  need? 

1 .  Food 

a.  Quantity 

2.  Supplies 

a.  Quantity 

C.  How  will  we  get  them? 

1.  Buy  at  store 
a.  Cost 

2.  Bring  from  home 

3.  Borrow  from  kitchen 

D.  Class  helpers  needed 

1 .  To  bring 

2.  To  prepare 

3.  To  distribute 

4.  To  clean 

III.  Outcomes 

A.  Realistic  adventures  in 

1.  Public  table  manners 

2.  Orderly  thinking 

3.  Arithmetical  figuring 

4.  Reading  and  writing 

5.  Good  fellowship 

B.  Literally  and  figuratively,  food 
for  thought. 


Is  Progress! vism  Pass^? 

WILLIAM  H.  FISHER 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
1ms  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


P ROGRESSIVISM  in  education  has  rep¬ 
resented  so  many  different  concepts  at 
various  times  and  in  various  places  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  term  may 
be  adequately  defined.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  theoretical  basis  for  progressive 
education,  which  in  general  terms  is 
subject  to  definition. 

Dewey  and  Progressivism 

John  Dewey  has  been  almost  univer¬ 
sally  cited  as  the  main  source  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  progressivism.  Yet,  alarmed 
at  misinterpretation  of  many  of  his  be¬ 
liefs,  Dewey  spoke  out  more  than  once 
in  opposition  to  his  more  enthusiastic 
(or  superficial)  followers. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that,  because  he  was  skepti¬ 
cal  of  what  had  developed,  Dewey  op¬ 
posed  progressive  education.  Far  from  it! 
The  detractors  of  the  progressive  view¬ 
point  have  tried  to  make  much  of 
Dewey’s  “opposition”  to  it.  Their  dia¬ 
tribes  have  little  merit,  though  he  was 
impatient  with  those  who  refused  to 
think  their  way  through  to  bedrock. 

Horace  M.  Kallen,  an  associate  and 
close  friend  of  Dewey’s,  has  shown  that 
the  latter  could  be  entirely  articulate  on 
this  subject.  Citing  his  sister,  Deborah, 
as  a  source,  Kallen  said:  “He  [Dewey] 
spoke  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  and 
seemed  to  sum  up  the  entire  credo  of 
the  progressive  view  of  education  in  the 
most  straightforward  way.  .  .  .”(3) 


Dewey’s  support  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  progressive  cause  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  framework  of  his 
over-all,  or  general,  philosophy.  With 
respect  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
had  no  truck  with  a  static  theory', 
whether  in  general  or  educational  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Theory  and  Change 

The  situation  today  is  analagous  with 
the  one  confronting  political  liberals. 
As  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and 
others  have  said,  it  is  time  for  a  new 
liberalism.  They  have  shown  that  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  platforms,  policies,  and 
phrases  of  FDR’s  New'  Deal  will  no 
longer  suffice. 

This  political  situation  has  relevance 
to  my  thesis,  which  is  that  so-called 
“progressives”  in  education  have  too 
frequently  fixed  themselves  in  a  pattern, 
a  mould.  Many  liberal  politicians  and 
educators  have  failed  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  fresh  outlooks.  They  are 
still  content  to  mouth  the  slogans  of  a 
former  day.  ' 

The  Deweyan  viewpoint,  to  this  day, 
has  plenty  to  offer  thinkers  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  education,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  offer  to  those  who  are  slogan-mongers. 
The  current  condition  reflects  an  in¬ 
ability  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
educators  to  shift  their  thinking  w'ith 
respect  to  changing  circumstances. 

Ability  grouping  seems  to  be  one  of 
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the  perennial  whipping  boys  of  certain 
“progressives.”  While  it  has  not  been 
proved  as  to  which  is  the  best  method 
of  reaching  gifted  children,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  one  way  is  through 
ability  grouping.  Yet  there  are  still  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  have  a  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy  of  education  who  con¬ 
demn.  all  types  of  grouping  on  the  basis 
of  ability. 

Tlie  coup  dc  grace  is  administered 
when,  horror  of  horrors,  ability'  group¬ 
ing  is  referred  to  as  undemocratic!  A 
sample  of  this  sort  of  thinking,  under 
the, banner  of  “progressivism,”  a  few 
years  ago  involved  the  author  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  viewpoints  (2). 

Central  to  the  question  are  attitudes 
toward  the  teaching  of  basic  subject 
matter.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
concern  with  this  all-important  phase  of 
curriculum  is  somehow  unprogressive. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Dewey  and  those  of  his  followers 
who  reflect  even  a  modicum  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  progressive  orientation 
have  believed  that  the  teaching  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  have,  of  course,  insisted  that  hoie 
subject  matter  is  to  be  taught  is  signif¬ 
icant. 

It  might  be  simple  to  conclude  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  author  is  “just 
another  Rickover  man.”  To  the  con¬ 
trary.  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  fringe  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  progressive  camp  which  is 
vulnerable.  This  element  has  made  the 
situation  difficult  for  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  substance  into  modern 
educational  philosophies. 

Some  of  the  better  known  pioneering 
groups  are  not  without  blame.  This  is 
the  case  even  though,  in  fairness,  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  contributed  a 
real  leavening  at  a  time  when  it  was 


needed.  But  do  they  intend  to  go  beyond 
the  goals  which  they  have  reached,  or 
do  they  plan  emphasis  upon  slogans  in¬ 
stead  of  substance? 

A  case  in  point  is  represented  in  edi¬ 
torial  comment  from  VV'.  W.  Brickman 
(1).  Brickman  has  never  attempted  to 
hide  his  essentialist  orieptation.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  mistake  to  ignore  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  superficialities  which  have 
found  their  way  into  The  High  School 
We  Need,  a  publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development.  Specifying  certain  rec¬ 
ommendations  forthcoming  from  the 
ASCD  study,  Brickman  comments,  “The 
experimentalism  of  yesteryear  has  be¬ 
come  a  form  of  tradition.” 

Dogmatism  vs.  Pragmatism 

Another  sensitive  spot  in  the  armor 
of  some  who  consider  themselves  pro¬ 
gressive  is  their  dogmatism.  These  folks 
seem  to  understand  the  theoretical  bases 
of  modern  philosophies  of  education.  In 
practice,  they  reflect  a  stubborn,  even 
overbearing  approach  which  is  intoler¬ 
able.  The  foregoing  might  be  para¬ 
phrased  by  a  statement  such  as,  “The 
progressive  viewpoint  is  right,  and  you 
will  practice  this  view'point  in  your 
classroom,  or  else!” 

This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  talk  everlastingly  about  “democ¬ 
racy,”  but  to  refuse  to  carry  out  deci¬ 
sions  unless  they  are  in  accord  with  a 
predetermined  course  of  action.  Logical¬ 
ly,  such  attitudes  are  indefensible  since 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  philosophical 
basis  of  progressive  education  which  is 
pragmatism.  No  person  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  a  dogmatist  and  a  pragmatist. 
In  fact,  real  pragmatists  encourage  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion. 
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Phrase-making  or  Understanding  complete  understanding  of  their  true 

philosophy. 

It  is,  by  now,  plain  to  a  person  fa-  More  adequate  knowledge  of  theory 
miliar  with  the  literature  of  professional  will  not,  of  itself,  provide  an  answer  to 

education  that  Dewey  and  his  theories  education’s  critics.  However,  it  is  prob- 

are  gaining  ever  greater  stature.  This  able  that  some  criticism  could  be  avoid- 

being  the  case,  it  behooves  those  who  ed  if  more  of  those  who  want  to  be 

are  sincere  in  their  support  of  progres-  “progressive”  would  put  an  end  to 

sivism — and  the  author  considers  him-  phrase-making  and  begin  a  serious  study 

self  among  this  group — to  gain  a  more  of  the  foundations  of  modern  education. 
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A  Great  Didactic  and 


Automated  Teaching 

JOHN  D.  McNEIL 
Associate  Director  of  Teacher  Training 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 


J  OHN  Amos  Comenius  ( 1 592- 
1670),  a  Moravian  bishop,  philosopher, 
and  educator,  is  famous  as  the  prophet 
of  modern  education.  His  vision  of  a 
scientific  method  for  the  inculcation  of 
useful  knowledge  in  all  youngsters  con¬ 
tinues  to  alter  educational  practice 
throughout  the  world. 

Comenian  influence  has  in  the  past, 
for  example,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  and  the  use  of  textbooks 
as  agencies  of  instruction.  Today,  those 
heading  the  new  movement  toward  au¬ 
tomated  teaching  are  attempting  to  ful¬ 
fill  Comenius’s  promise  of  an  effective 
organization  and  presentation  of  con¬ 
tent  by  which  all  can  learn:  a  great 
didactic.  It  is  fitting  that  their  efforts 
be  compared  with  his  principles. 

Automated  Teaching 

In  anticipating  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury,  we  are  witnessing  a  rebirth  of 
scientific  realism  which  may  lead  to  im¬ 
provement  in  instruction.  Professional 
educators  and  psychologists  have  been 
stimulated  both  by  learning  theory, 
w'hich  stresses  the  importance  of  rein¬ 
forcement  (reward),  and  by  technical 
achievements  in  the  field  of  electronics, 
which  enable  information  to  be  stored 
and  presented  at  the  exact  time  needed. 


Results  of  this  stimulation  are  seen 
in  the  number  of  experiments  under¬ 
taken  with  teaching  machines,  tutor- 
texts,  and  other  self-instructional  de¬ 
vices  linked  with  automated  teaching. 

Ideally,  these  new  teaching  instru¬ 
ments  utilize  systematically  prepared 
materials,  “programs,”  which  can  be 
gauged  to  each  individual  learner’s 
ability.  Instead  of  requiring  all  pupils 
in  a  classroom  to  enter  upon  learning 
tasks  which  demand  a  particular  level 
of  abstraction,  tbe  teacher  may  soon 
tender  automated  programs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  each  pupil’s  background  of 
experience. 

Most  of  these  devices  use  Socratic 
procedures  which  require  that  the  learn¬ 
er  make  progressive  discriminations  in 
the  material  presented.  By  providing  se¬ 
lected  information  and  carefully  grad¬ 
uated  questions,  problems,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  fewer  prompts  (clues  to  answers), 
the  program  encourages  the  learner  to 
make  responses  which  bring  success. 

The  self-instructional  device  imme¬ 
diately  rewards  the  learner  when  his  ac¬ 
tion  is  appropriate,  maintains  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  record  of  the  learner’s  performance, 
and  enables  him  to  move  at  his  own 
pace  without  fear  of  ridicule.  If  a  reply 
or  other  behavior  indicates  that  the 
learner  does  not  understand,  several 
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things  may  happen.  The  automated 
teacher  may  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  present  the  same  problem  in  a 
different  manner,  and  direct  the  learner 
to  try  again.  In  any  event,  the  respond¬ 
ent  is  not  advanced  without  knowing 
that  he  has  requisite  mastery  of  funda¬ 
mental  steps. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  mere 
recognition  of  the  right  answer  is  not 
the  aim  of  the  automated  program.  Pu¬ 
pils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  use  the 
concepts  taught  in  situations  not  pre¬ 
viously  experienced. 

Automated  teaching  has  already 
been  used  in  college  courses  within  such 
fields  as  language,  mathematics,  music, 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  physical 
science.  In  addition,  machines  have 
been  used  effectively  in  the  instruction 
of  arithmetic,  reading,  science,  and 
spelling  in  the  elementary  school. 

Presentation  of  Content 

Gagne  (1),  Skinner  (5),  and  other 
leaders  of  this  new  movement  have 
stated  their  guidelines  for  programing 
automated  teaching  materials  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: 

1 .  Do  not  appeal  to  rote,  or  routine, 
memorizing. 

2.  Make  sure  the  learner  under¬ 
stands  by  asking  him  to  identify  and 
explain  main  features. 

3.  Help  the  student  use  the  con¬ 
cept  taught  in  solving  problems. 

4.  Begin  with  the  familiar. 

5.  Introduce  events  with  which  pu¬ 
pils  are  acquainted  together  with  new 
and  unfamiliar  facts. 

6.  Go  directly  to  the  point. 

7.  Arrange  technical  terms,  e.g., 
facts,  laws,  principles,  and  concepts,  in 
ilcvelopmental  order. 


These  pronouncements  should  be 
compared  with  those  given  by  the 
seventeenth-century  philosopher  and  ed¬ 
ucator,  Comenius: 

1.  All  things  should  be  taught  in 
due  succession  and  only  one  thing 
should  be  taught  at  a  time. 

2.  Nothing  must  be  learned  by 
rote;  comprehension  is  the  light  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  we  should  see  that  whatever  has 
been  presented  is  also  understood. 

3.  Whatever  is  taught  should  be 
taught  straightforwardly,  and  not  in  a 
complicated  manner. 

4.  Order,  position,  and  connections 
of  objects  should  be  studied. 

5.  A  subject  should  not  be  left  un¬ 
til  it  is  thoroughly  understood. 

6.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  exist  between  things,  in 
order  that  knowledge  may  be  clear  and 
distinct. 

7.  Learning  should  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

8.  Instruction  should  be  fitted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  learner. 

9.  Children  must  learn  to  do  by 
doing. 

10.  In  every  subject  that  consists  of 
several  parts,  these  parts  should  be 
linked  together  as  much  as  possible  (2). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  shortcomings  in 
the  current  development  of  self-instruc¬ 
tional  material  is  that  it  has  not  been 
organized  into  programs  of  sufficient 
length.  Although  most  available  pro¬ 
grams  feature  a  logical  presentation  of 
subject  matter  in  progressive  steps,  these 
programs  themselves  are  not  cumula¬ 
tive.  They  have  not  been  designed  with 
a  long-range  sequence  in  mind. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  system¬ 
atic  preparation  and  pretesting  of  ma¬ 
terial  requires  such  an  expenditure  of 
effort  that  extensive  continuity  has  had 
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Written  by  educators  who  know  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  young  students. 

.SPELLING  YOL’R  WAY 
TO  SLCGESS 
By  Joseph  Mersand 
(Past  President  NLTI'E) 

A  simplified  method  of  teaching  one¬ 
self  or  others  to  spell  correctly  and  to 
build  up  vocabulary  for  reading  com¬ 
prehension.  SSt*  paper,  $1.79  cloth 

HOVi  TO  PREPARE  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 
By  Peters,  Shostak,  Gunsher,  Ctrieman 
(Instructors  in  New  York  t'ity 
Public  School  System) 

Includes  233  pages  on  reading  com¬ 
prehension  practice,  spelling,  vocabu¬ 
lary  building,  verbal  recognition,  IQ 
testa.  English  skills  (literary  terms, 
iLsing  the  library,  literary  forms). 
Model  tests  with  answers  at  pre-high 
ach(x>l  level.  $2.98  paper,  $4.95  cloth 

.SO  YOU’RE  GOING  TO 
BE  A  TEACHER 
By  Robert  L.  Filbin  and  Stephan  Vogel 
(Principal,  Uncoln,  Mass;  English  teacher, 
Lincoln,  Mass.) 

Reading  problems  from  the  teacher's 
view  point.  Pupil  organization  and 
classroom  arrangements  for  practice 
in  reading  skills. 

$1.25  paper,  $2.95  clotli 

87  W  AYS  TO  HELP 
YOUR  CHILD  IN  .SCHOOL 
By  William  H.  Armstrong 
(Kent  School,  Conn.) 

A  masterful  approach  to  the  reading 
problem  as  k  affects  the  child,  the 
parent,  and  the  teacher.  Specific  and 
practical  suggestions  which  the  parent 
can  use  to  raise  the  level  of  his  child's 
reading  comprehension. 

$1.50  paper,  $3.50  cloth 

BARRON'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES,  Inc. 

343  Great  Hack  Raid  •  Great  Nack,  N.  Y. 


to  be  deferred,  but  future  programers 
might  well  note  Comenius’  recommen¬ 
dation  for  a  ladder  scheme  of  curricular 
organization  covering  a  t\vent\’-four 
year  period  with  each  rung  leading  to 
the  next. 


Selection  of  Content 

Automated  programers  also  have  not 
yet  faced  the  critical  questions,  “What 
shall  we  teach?”  or  “Whose  knowledge 
for  what  purpose?”  To  date,  researchers 
in  the  area  have  properly  centered  their 
attention  upon  the  techniques  for  (a) 
arranging  materials,  (l7)providing  for 
the  learner’s  response,  and  (c)  giving 
the  reinforcement  or  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sults  which  will  maintain  the  behavior 
desired. 

However,  technical  achievements 
connected  with  automated  teaching  are 
accentuating  a  concern  about  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educatiori  and '  the  basis  for 
selection  of  content.  The  views  of 
Comenius  should  direct  the  progress  of 
programers  as  they  wrestle  with  impor¬ 
tant  questions  regarding  selection  of 
content,  just  as  his  rules  now  guide  the 
presentation  of  subject  matter. 

Comenius  envisioned  Utopia  in 
which  all  men  not  only  foresaw  an  ul¬ 
timate  goal  of  eternal  happiness,  hut 
also  attained  immediate  and  practical 
benefits  through  an  all-encompassing 
knowledge.  Going  beyond  the  stating  of 
desirable  ends,  Comenius  proposed  the 
means  by  which  these  ideals  could  be 
reached.  His  answer  as  to  how  pupils 
could  acquire  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  example,  is  especially  relevant 
to  those  who  must  select  content  from 
an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  in¬ 
formation. 
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universal  knowledge,  Pansophia,  as  de-  experimentation,  and  systematic  descrip- 
scribed  by  Comcnius.  Among  his  aphor-  tion.  The  learner  should  be  helped  to 
isms  we  read,  “If  we  know  the  funda-  recognize  that  the  physical  sciences  deal 
mental  conceptions  and  the  modes  of  with  actual  material  things  rather  than 
their  differentiations,  we  shall  know  all  with  the  world  of  pure  idea, 
things”  (3,  p.  34).  He  maintained  that  A  philosophical  view  which  leads  to 
all  useful  knowledge  should  be  taught,  comprehensive  knowledge  appears  to  be 
if  not  in  detail,  at  least  in  its  general  of  particular  importance  in  the  con- 
outline.  struction  of  an  automated  curriculum. 

If  one  were  to  act  in  accordance  with  because  one  of  the  strengths  of  this  new 
this  suggested  pathway  to  Pansophia,  teaching  movement  is  its  pledge  to  guide 
two  kinds  of  major  concepts  should  be  the  learner  to  the  apprehension  of  pat- 
selected  as  organizing  blocks  in  a  con-  terns  of  ideas  rather  than  to  uncon¬ 
tinuing  series  of  automated  programs,  nected  facts.' 

Both  the  “big  ideas”  w'ithin  each  field  We  can  say,  with  Comenius,  that 
of  knowledge — those  theories,  princi-  hitherto  there  have  been  no  perfect 
pies,  and  laws  which  are  most  useful  to  schools.  Can  we  promise  with  him  that, 
the  specialist  and  common  citizen  alike  because  of  the  discover)'  of  the  great 
— and  the  concepts  by  which  knowledge  didactic,  the  young  shall  be  educated  in 
is  categorized  into  the  academic  disci-  all  those  subjects  which  are  able  to  make 
plines  should  serve  as  organizational  a  man  wise?  Can  we  promise  that  the 
elements.  young  shall  be  educated  in  such  a  man- 

Recent  support  for  the  Comenian  ner  as  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  things 
philosophical  approach  to  the  problem  of  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  genuinely 
an  oversupply  of  knowledge  in  propor-  understanding  and  making  use  of  what 
tion  to  man’s  capacity  to  learn  has  been  they  learn?  There!  is  hope  that  auto¬ 
given  by  the  philosopher '  and  educator,  mated  teaching  may  help  deliver  the 
Philip  Phenix.  Phenix  has  suggested  success  of  Comenius’  scheme  for  ful- 
that  an  effective  grasp  of  each  of  the  filling  this  promise, 
fields  of  knowledge  can  (K'cur  through  “But  who  will  have  faith  in  these 
analysis  of  the  major  features  and  fun-  things  before  he  sees  them?  It  is  a  well- 
damentals  of  the  principal  disciplines  known  peculiarity  of  men  that  before  a 
(4).  remarkable  discovery  is  made  they  won- 

A  characteristic  to  be  taught  about  der  how  it  can  be  possible,  while  after 
the  physical  sciences  would,  for  in-  its  achievement  they  are  surprised  that 
stance,  include  the  notion  that  these  it  was  not  discovered  before.”  (3,  p. 
sciences  are  concerned  with  observation,  234). 
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NASA’s  Educational 

Services  Program 

EVAN  EVANS 

•  Executive  Secretary,  National  Aviation  Edtication  Council 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Space  exploration,  in  all  of  its  ram¬ 
ifications,  is  continually  in  the  head¬ 
lines,  and  is  playing  a  major  role  in 
national  and  world  affairs.  School  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  ages,  teachers,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  adults  in  many  walks 
of  life  are  seriously  interested  in  space 
science,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
relegated  to  the  comic  strip  and  science 
fiction.  NASA’s  role  and  mission — the 
exploration  of  space  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
— places  u|X)n  the  agency  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  providing  the  people  of  our  na¬ 
tion  with  basic  information  and  educa¬ 
tional  materials  relative  to  space  science 
and  the  national  space  program. 

The  newly-created  Office  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Information  and  Educational  Pro¬ 
grams,  headed  by  Mr.  Shelby  Thomp¬ 
son,  is  discharging  this  responsibility  for 
NASA.  A  major  role  is  played  by  the 
Educational  Services  Branch  under  the 
able  direction  and  leadership  of  James 
V.  Bernardo,  well-known  authority’  in 
aviation-  and  aerospace-education  cir¬ 
cles  and  the  author  of  the  text.  Aviation 
in  the  Modern  World:  The  Dramatic 
Impact  upon  Our  Lives  of  Aircraft, 
Missiles  and  Space  Vehicles.  The  edu¬ 
cational  program  includes  the  following 
services,  within  budgetary  and  man¬ 
power  limitations: 

1 .  Assisting  schools  and  colleges  in 
structuring  courses,  seminars,  and  insti¬ 


tutes  in  space  science,  and  providing  re¬ 
source  people,  visual  aids,  and  space- 
science  demonstrations 

2.  Developing  and  making  avail¬ 
able  pamphlets,  booklets,  brochures,  and 
instructional  materials  to  assist  educa¬ 
tors  in  their  timely  space-education  ef¬ 
forts 

3. '-  Developing  and  distributing  to 
educational  groups  films,  slides,  charts, 
and  exhibits,  designed  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  space  science,  re¬ 
lated  technology,  and  the  many  impli¬ 
cations  of  space  exploration 

4.  Developing  “Spacemobiles”  to 
bring  to  school  and  college  groups  a 
mobile  space-science  unit,  utilizing  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  to  demonstrate  basic ' 
principles  of  rocketry,  launching  and 
orbiting  of  satellites,  deep-space  probes, 
and  examples  of  significant  space  exper¬ 
iments  achieved  by  spacecraft  such  as 
Tiros,  the  weather  satellite.  Echo,  the 
communication  satellite,  and  Pioneer  V, 
the  sun  satellite 

5.  Co-operating  with  national,  state, 
and  local  educational  organizations, 
and  with  aerospace  industries  to  en¬ 
gender  programs  in  space  education 
and  participating  in  the  programs  of 
many  educational  organizations 

6.  Co-operating  with  educational 
television  and  commercial  TV  stations 
and  networks  in  production  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  space  programs 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXXV 

WILLIAM  VAN  I’lL 


^Even  if  a  man’s  talents  lie  on  the 
executive-administrative  side,  he  finds  it 
hard  enough  to  rise  to  prominence.  Yet 
it  is  altogether  another  thing  for  a  quiet 
professor  to  command  wide  attention  by 
the  sheer  penetration  of  his  insight, 
the  cogency  of  his  expression,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  judgment. 

A  product  of  Columbia,  Teachers 
College,  and  Ohio  State  University,  Dr. 
William  Van  Til  was  early  in  that  group 
which  brought  the  Ohio  State  Labora¬ 
tory  High  School  into  the  center  of  at¬ 
tention.  He  moved  briefly  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  Study,  to  which  he 
contributed  two  brilliant  works.  Time 


on  Your  Hands  and  Economic  Roads 
for  American  Democracy.  He  went  on 
to  the  Bureau  of  Intercultural  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  once  more  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  traveled  with  him  as  his 
leadership  transmuted  the  Bureau’s 
work  into  deep  and  genuine  education. 

In  1947  Dr.  Van  Til  moved  into  his 
professional  career  as  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
1951  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
Since  1957  he  has  been  Professor  of 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  Education  at  New 
York  University. 

Through  all  these  years  Dr.  Van  Til 
has  been  increasingly  sought  after  as 
lecturer,  author,  editor,  and  consultant. 
He  has  written  or  contributed  to  seven¬ 
teen  books,  written  numerous  articles, 
and  directed  the  development  of  year¬ 
books.  He  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
the  John  Dewey  Society.  This  year  the 
recognition  of  his  worth  is  climaxed  by 
his  presidency  of  the  ASCD. 

What  is  it  that  brings  his  fellow- 
educators  to  turn  so  to  this  quiet,  un¬ 
pretentious  scholar?  A  mind  of  excep¬ 
tional  power,  a  felicitous  pen,  a  genial 
wit,  and  a  warmth  of  charm — he  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  all  these;  but  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  man’s  distinction  hes  deep¬ 
er,  in  his  character  and  commitment. 

Fred  T.  Wilhelms 
Professor  of  Education 
San  Francisco  State  College 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Team  Teaching 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


: _ i 


F OR  a  good  many  years  grouping  of 
pupils  in  the  classroom  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effective  instruction  has  been  a 
fairly  common  practice.  Now  we  find 
this  grouping  practice  extending  to 
teaching  personnel.  We  call  the  prac¬ 
tice  “team  teaching.” 

Although  the  term  itself  is  relatively 
new,  variations  of  the  practice  have 
been  going  on  for  many,  many  years. 
For  example,  the  early  American  moni¬ 
torial  system  in  our  schools  was  a  form 
of  team  operation,  while  any  school  that 
has  a  head  coach  and  one  or  more  assist¬ 
ants  is  doing  team  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  major  emphasis  in  team 
teaching  today  is  the  planned  organiza¬ 
tion  of  several  teachers  into  a  “team” 
with  mutual  responsibility  for  planning, 
developing,  and  evaluating  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  a  relatively  large 
group  of  children.  For  instance,  four 
elementary  teachers  might  be  working 
with  a  group  of  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  children,  with  members  of  the 
team  possessing  differing,  but  comple¬ 
mentary,  teaching  specialities  and  with 
each  making  contributions  primarily  in 
his  particular  field  of  specialization. 
Normally  such  a  teaching  group  will 
have  a  team  leader  and  possibly  secre¬ 
tarial  help. 

Team  teaching  as  it  is  practiced  to¬ 
day  is  too  new  to  be  given  any  final 


stamp  of  approval.  There  are  many  edu¬ 
cators.' however,  who  believe  that  it  has 
excellent  possibilities,  and  a  mushroom¬ 
ing  number  of  schools  are  giving  it  a 
tr\' — in  one  form  or  another.  Probably 
the  major  potentials  of  team  teaching 
lie  in  the  possibilities  of  capitalizing  on 
the  special  fields  of  teacher  competence 
and  of  promoting  a  closer  working  rela¬ 
tionship  among  staff  members.  In  fact, 
this  writer  believes  that  one  of  the  great 
values  that  may 'emerge  will  be  much 
more  extensive  and  fruitful  co-opera¬ 
tive  curriculum  planning  at  the  Ideal 
level. 

Many  people  may  climb  on  the  team¬ 
teaching  band  wagon  without  adequate 
and  thoughtful  planning;  this  generally 
happens  with  most  new  ideas.  Certain¬ 
ly,  among  the  wide  assortment  of  team¬ 
teaching  practices,  a  number  of  them 
will  not  be  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  quite  possible  that  sev¬ 
eral  outstandingly  successful  organiza¬ 
tional  patterns  will  emerge  to  serve  as 
prototypes  for  more  universal  use. 

1.  Will  oqr  form  of  team  teaching 
help  the  weaker  teacher? 

'  2.  Will  the  subject  matter  be  more 

competently  taught? 

3.  Will  it  permit  the  flexibility  of 
the  self-contained  classroom  to  be  re¬ 
tained? 

4.  VV^ill  our  form  of  team  teaching 
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increase  or  decrease  the  emotional  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  pupils? 

5.  Will  it  result  in  improved  j»ood 
will  among  both  pupils  and  faculty? 

6.  Will  it  reduce  or  increase  the 
teaching  burden? 


7.  Will  our  form  of  team  teaching 
help  pupils  to  progress  at  their  best  in¬ 
dividual  pace,  or  will  it  interfere  with 
their  progress? 

8.  Will  it  contribute  substantially 
to  the  in-service  education  program? 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Psychology  in  Teaching  and  Learn¬ 
ing.  By  William  Clark  Trow.  Boston.  Hpugh- 
ton,  Mifflin.  1960.  $5.75. 

Professor  Trow,  throughout  his  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  beginning  course  in  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy.  In  this  new  volume.  Dr.  Trow  empha¬ 
sizes  modern  facts  and  theories  as  they  relate 
to  the  processes  of  teaching  and  learning.  The 
organization  of  this  new  text  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  Dr.  Trow’s  earlier  books  in 
the  field.  A  unit  approach  has  been  followed. 
After  a  brief  introduction  which  defines  ed¬ 
ucational  psychology  and  its  place  in  teacher 
education.  Unit  One  takes  for  its  theme,  “The 


teacher  relates  to  the  class  as  a  whole.”  The 
second  unit  seeks  to  discover  how  the  tracher 
relates  to  individuals.  Helping  pupils  to  learn 
is  the  heart  of  Unit  Three.  The  fourth  unit 
considers  the  teacher  in  relation  to  groups. 
This  organizational  plan  seems  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  useful.  Each  of  the  several  chap¬ 
ters  under  the  four  major  units  are  briefly 
summarized,  and  there  are  questions  and  top¬ 
ics  suggested  for  further  study.  Especially  apt 
is  the  list  of  related  articles  in  books  of  read¬ 
ings.  Books  for  further  reading,  too,  are  sug¬ 
gested.  A  Student’s  Manual  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Trow  to  accompany  the 
text.— W.  P.  S. 


^OME  people  assume  that  character  to  the  Lord,  because  they  haven’t  been 
consists  simply  of  a  collection  of  attri-  tested  beyond  their  strength, 
butes,  such  as  honesty,  truthfulness,  On  the  whole,  the  world  would 
and  kindness,  and  specific  acts  of  con-  be  safer  if  characters  were  more  pre- 
formity.  When  one  describes  a  lifetime  dictable.  Therefore,  we  should  try  to 
of  happy  conformities,  however,  he  de-  strengthen  characters  in  our  schools  bv 
fines  morality,  not  character.  giving  children  choices;  by  assisting 

Vernon  Jones,  of  Teachers  College,  them  to  build  well-integrated  and  con- 
Columbia  University,  provided  a  good  sistent  moral  codes;  and  by  encourag- 
definition  w'hen  he  said,  "Character  is  ing  them  to  act  in  conformity  with  these 
the  sum  total  of  ways  of  behaving  w'here  codes,  regardless  of  personal  cost, 
volitional  powers  are  needed  and  where  A  common-sense  caution  needs  to  he 
fundamental  life  purposes  are  involved.”  added.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  charac- 
In  other  words,  if  I  act  in  conformity  ter  so  intolerant  that  there  can  he  no 
with  the  dictates  of  my  inner  voice,  re-  sensible  compromise.  History-  is  full  of 
gardless  of  harm  to  my  selfish  interest,  stories  of  misery-  caused  by  such  intol- 
I  act  from  strong  character.  On  the  other  erant  characters, 
hand,  if  I  act  in  opposition  to  the  die-  W  hat  does  the  world  need?  It  needs 
tates  of  my  inner  voice  in  order  to  fur-  better-behaved  people.  For  the  past  nine 
ther  my  selfish  interests  or  to  Conform  months,  we  have  been  exploring  this 
with  what  other  people  think,  I  act  from  need  and  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  We 
weak  character.  Expressed  in  this  man-  may  build  better-behaved  people  in  the 
ner,  character  ranges  from  strong  to  following  ways: 

weak,  not  from  good  to  bad.  1.  We  may  build  morality.  Without 

With  character  defined  thusly,  it  is  morality,  there  can  he  no  society, 
beyond  the  power  of  any-  individual  to  2.  W^e  may  strive  to  give  our  pupils 
judge  another’s  character.  W'hich  of  us  happy,  well-balanced,  well-controlled, 
can  see  into  the  core  of  another  man’s  and  emotionally  sound  temperaments, 
conscience  and  know  for  sure  whether  3.  We  may-  work  to  strengthen  per- 
he  is  acting  in  conformity  w-ith  it?  W^e  sonality-. 

all  should  be  humble  in  the  face  of  4.  We  may  help  children  to  develop 
character,  for  none  of  us  is  so  strong  strong,  predictable  characters, 
that  he  has  no  breaking  point.  Those  These  tasks,  albeit  difficult,  are  not 
w-ho  haven’t  broken  should  be  thankful  impossible. 
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The  Proper  Uses  of  Grammar 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


In  order  to  decide  on  the  preferred 
patterns  of  usage,  we  often  must  exam¬ 
ine  grammatical  structure.  For  example, 
what  might  we  do  in  order  to  decide 
which  of  the  following  forms  to  adopt? 

He  lay  down  for  an  hour. 

He  laid  down  for  an  hour. 

We  might  turn  to  a  grammar  text  or 
a  handbook  and  look  up  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb  "to  lie.”  We  would 
then  discover  that  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  in  question  is  "lay";  hence,  the  first 
example  is  correct. 

The  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that 
simply  knowing  the  grammar  (in  this 
case,  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  "to 
lie”)  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
speech  patterns  of  our  pupils.  Speech 
patterns  depend  upon  motor-kinesthetic 
habits,  governed  by  the  subconscious  re¬ 
flex  centers  of  the  nervous  system,  not 
by  the  cerebral  cortex  or  intellect  proper. 
These  habits  depend  upon  muscles 
trained  by  repetition  or  oral  drill. 

We  have  illustrated,  nevertheless,  by 
the  preceding  example,  the  proper  uses 
of  grammar.  It  is  to  be  used  in  our 
business  language  improvement — and 
this  goes  for  both  oral  and  written 
forms  of  speech. 

Professor  Robert  C.  Pooley,  in  his 
very  useful  book.  Teaching  English 
Grammar,  gives  many  demonstrations  of 
how  these  applications  are  to  be  made. 


The  teacher  has  his  eye  on  constructive 
improvement,  such  as  better  variety  in 
the  pupils’  sentence  style.  "Try  some 
sentences  beginning  with  a  participial 
phrase,”  the  teacher  will  say.  Then  he 
will  give  them  an  example,  such  as, 
"Realizing  that  the  game  was  lost,  the 
coach  sent  in  some  reserves.” 

The  pupils,  some  of  them  working  at 
the  chalkboard,  now  construct  several 
sentences  after  this  pattern.  They  are 
urged  to  include  an  occasional  sentence 
of  this  type  in  their  own  compositions. 

Most  problems  of  punctuation  should 
be  taught  in” this  way:  The  teacher  will 
say,  "Always  show  the  reader  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  your  introductory 
participial  phrase;  put  a  comma  there 
to  warn  him  that  he  now  enters  the 
main  clause.” 

As  the  pupils  work  at  their  seats  or 
at  the  chalkboard,  the  teacher  admon¬ 
ishes  them:  "Always  put  in  the  comma 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  par¬ 
ticipial  phrase;  never  wait  until  later. 
Get  the  habit  of  signaling  tbe  end  of 
the  phrase  when  you  arrive  there.” 

The  practical  uses  of  grammar  are 
those  which  achieve  a  better  quality  of 
expression.  What  we  must  remember  is 
that  it  is  the  expression  that  really 
counts,  not  the  grammatical  knowledge 
— although  the  grammatical  knowledge 
is  a  good  thing. 


A  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Children’s 
Books.  By  Nancy  Larrick.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Charles  E.  Merrill.  1960.  $4.95. 

Here  is  an  extremely  useful  and  valuable 
book  for  elementary  school  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  school  librarians.  'The  author  is 
to  be  commended  on  her  realistic  and  broad 
approach  to  the  problem  of  providing  the 
right  books  for  the  right  children.  The  whole 
framework  of  the  volume  rests  on  a  sound 
philosophy  of  education  and  an  awareness  of 
the  nature  and  needs  of  children.  Organized 
on  a  grade  level,  the  book  is  designed  to  aid 
teachers  in  helping  children  to  read  better 
books;  in  integrating  good  books  with  the 
school  experiences  of  children;  in  enlisting 
the  interest  of  parents;  in  singling  out  books 
appropriate  to  the  interests  of  individual 
children;  and  in  gaining  a  wider  knowledge 
of  children’s  literature  and  its  use  in  actual 
classroom  situations. — W.  P.  S. 

Careers  in  Education.  By  Richard 
Wynn.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1960.  $6.75. 

This  infomativc  book  has  been  prepared 
for  young  people  considering  a  career  in 
teaching  and  associated  educational  work. 
The  material  was  developed  from  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  students,  counselors,  and  teach¬ 
ers.  The  book  covers  such  topics  as  choosing 
a  career;  the  development,  status,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  teaching  profession;  the  role  of 
the  teacher  in  American  society;  people’s 
reasons  for  teaching;  characteristics  of  teach¬ 
ers;  employment  opportunities  in  education; 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits;  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  education  needed  for  teaching; 
and  various  sources  of  help.  The  volume 
should  be  helpful  to  college  students,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  librarians. — W.‘  P.  S. 


Scientific  Words:  Their  Structure 
AND  Meaning.  By  W.  E.  Flood.  N.  Y.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1960.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Flood  has  compiled  a  very  useful  dic¬ 
tionary  and  guidebook  that  will  assist  workers 
and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemis¬ 
try,  physics,  physiology,  medicine  and  the  al¬ 
lied  fields.  The  author  points  out  that  despite 
the  enormous  size  of  the  vocabulary  of  sci¬ 
ence,  the  basic  elements  of  scientific  words 
are  extraordinarily  few.  From  basic  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes,  which  number  only 
about  a  thousand,  come  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  words  that  scientists  use.  Here  is  a  dic¬ 
tionary  that  will  be  well-thumbed  by  scientif¬ 
ic  personnel. — W,  P.  S. 

Democratic  Educational  Theory.  By 
Ernest  E.  Bayles.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1960.  $4.75. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  attempts  to  work 
out  the  logical  consc^iucnces  of  our  assumed 
democratic  commitment  in  terms  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program.  He  succeeds  admirably  and 
without  the  usual  stuffy  pedagogical  language 
and  gadgets.  The  book  outlines  the  major 
tenets  of  a  genuinely  democratic  program  of 
schooling.  The  author  insists  that  there  are 
three  qualities  that  the  ideal  program  must 
have:  comprehensiveness,  including  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  learners, 
the  psychological  understanding  of  learning, 
and  the  nature  of  our  socio-political  climate; 
coherence,  involving  the  relations  of  all  parts 
to  one  another;  and  practicality,  which  de¬ 
mands  clearly  stated  purposes  and  aims  of 
what  is  to  be  taught.  The  volume  is  thought- 
provoking  and  might  well  serve  as  a  text  for 
graduate  courses  dealing  with  educational 
philosophy. — W.  P.  S. 
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Perfectly  Balanced  . . 


r  “BALANCE,”  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

WORD,  DESCRIBES  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  HAVE  MADE 
Houghton  Mifflin’s  history  texts  foremost  in  their  fields. 

It  is  the  balance  that  results  when  authors  and  editors 
combine  their  special  talents  as  historians,  educators,  and 
writers  to  produce  texts  that  are  both  teachable  and  readable. 

It  is  the  balance  of  superb  historical  reporting  .  .  .  com¬ 
plementing  dates,  facts,  and  events  with  sidelights  and 
human  interest  factors  to  make  the  past  come  to  life  and 
recast  the  long-ago  in  terms  of  today’s  circumstances  and 
understandings. 

Further,  it  is  the  balance  of  textual  material  with  maps, 
photographs,  and  drawings  —  visual  helps  that  crystalize 
ideas  and  events  to  make  them  vivid  and  unforgettable. 

And  finally,  it  is  the  balance  of  over-all  organization ;  of 
time  devices  that  fix  sequence  in  the  student’s  mind;  of 
significant  previews,  perceptive  check-ups,  and  concise  sum¬ 
maries  that  focus  understanding  on  important  events. 

The  result?  .  .  .  balanced  development  in  your  students 
...  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  the  present  —  essential  preparation 
for  tomorrow’s  citizens  as  Americans  in  a  rapidly  con¬ 
tracting  world.  /  \ 

THIS  IS  AMERICA’S  STORY  /  \ 

American  history  for  Grade  7  or  8.  /  \ 

IVilder  —  Ludlum  —  Brown  /  \ 

THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  AMERICA  \ 

American  history  for  the  Senior  High  Grades.  \ 

Canfield  —  fFilder  \ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  WORLD  \ 

World  history  for  the  High  School.  I  \ 

B oak  —  Slosson  —  A  nderson  —  Bartlett  I \ 
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Scientifically  Balanced  Program  for  Group  and  Personal  Health 
M  Home  •••  At  School  •••  At  Work  •••  At  Play! 


HEALTH  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA  Series 


A  BASIC  HEALTH  PROGRAM  for  Grades  1-8! 


by  Charles  C.  Wilson,  M.D.  »r)d  Elisaboth  Avery  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

America's  Leadmg  Authorities  in  Health  Education 


#  Now,  every  classroom  can  have  this  complete  instructional  program  that  fosters  effective 
personal  and  group  health  practices  in  every  grade,  1-8.  Here,  at  last,  is  a  practical  series  that 
teaches  all  fourteen  major  aspects  of  good  health  in  an  easy-to-teach  program  which  follows  major 
courses  of  study  and  correlates  closely  toith  every  school's  health  services. 

Whether  you  now  have  a  required  health  course  of  study  or  introduce  health  through  your 
supplementary  reading  program.  Health  for  Young  America  Series  is  for  you!  Check  these 
important  features : 


V  Scitntiflcally  balanced  unite  emphasize  both 
personal  and  group  health  I 


Easy  to  Teach— a  carefully  organized  program 
of  spiral  learnings  I 


y/  Follows  loading  course  of  study— plus  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  N.E.A.  and  A.M.A.I 


y/  Dramatically  presented— with  controlled 
readability— centered  around  major  pupil  interestsi 


y/  Fosters  desirable  attitudes— makes  good 
health  a  personal  objective  for  every  pupil  I 


y/  Teacher's  Editions— with  specific  teaching 
suggestions  for  each  book  I 


y/  Coordinated  with  Other  curriculum  areas- 
especially  with  the  modern  science  program  I 


yf  Beautifully  and  accurately  illustrated  in  Full 
Living  Colorl 


School  or  Title 
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